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_ SOPHIE CRUVERET NOT AT P, OXFORD. 


ite Fimes reporter; whosé-' gfaphic and animated letters | 
about the Oxford-Commemoration have caused-such-a-sensa- 
tion during the paaéAvedk, jin. his Hetterof (Fhursday, writes | 
as follows about the distinguished prima donna of Her Ma- 


jesty’s‘Theatre :— H 

** At four.o'clock, this: afternoon the concert came off in the 
inidst of the other‘amusements ofthe day. »As there is nothing 
to distinguish these entertainments from the ordinary concerts in 
London, I do‘not dwell on.them to:the exclusion of .more.charac- 
teristic details ; at the same time, I should say that the non-ap- 
pearance of MdlleeS bie Cruvelli hae ome sensation. 
‘The following io this notice’i bere by the b Siig on the occa- 
sion :— 


“¢ The otepvainis regret $0.4 announce that Malle. Sophie Cruvelli 
PoP declined to fulfil the engagement entered into on her be- 
The stewards. have secured the aid of Madlle. Clauss, the 

pc Bohemian pianiste.’ 


“ Malle. Clauss.was greatly applauded when she appeared this 
afternoon (for the miscellaneous concett is less formal than the 
saered) ; and Mdile. Cruyelli’s name was mentioned in the under- 
graduates’-gallery this morning in’the tone of disapprobation which 
bes ve awarded to seyeral unpopular dignitaries in Church 
and State.” 


In justice to Sophie Cruvelli we must state the positive 


fact that the engagement entered into, by others, in her names. 
was without her consent and without her knowledge; and, 
that, moreover,” When 'the ‘time Cdynef) it was ithpossible for’ 
To, publish, further details, js 


her to fulfil. the, conditions. 
unnecessary ; but, should it be imperative on us to-do‘so, we 
can supply the whole particulars. 


of Oxford, who are capable, in a great measure, of making or 


matring the fortunes o of an artist, according. t to their good-will) 
Moreover—and of. this we ate. ipersuaded— 


and pleastiré: - 
Sophie is: just the sort of person to:please the under-gradn- 


ates, and the ‘under-graduates are just the sort, of fellows) 
(although,” not. having graduated, they. aré ‘not’, fellows) 
Had , they made.’ acquaintance, they 
The time must ‘arrive, 


to’ please’ | Sophie. 
would have | goue mutually wild. 
however, when the acquaintance will “be'‘made$ ‘and’ then, 


if the-undergraduates, one and all, do~ not wear Sophie's 
colours, and | go up to: London’ in. throngs; »to support her) 
in all her: first appearances at the e Opera, and ‘applaud, 


and encore,and -reeall. her oftener and more vocifer- 


ously, than all the test of the public in a mass, we are no 


| proplicianc ‘This, eve is out of ‘the qiestioi—since we 
|have often ‘proved: ourselyés prophets,’ and ‘never,,more em- 
| phatically: than in ‘Prophesying (last May) the future enjinence 
| of Sophie Gruvelli.: 





JETTY TREFFZ. 


Tue warbler has flown away.to her native ‘home. Having 
enchanted us for too short a period, she. has left us, with 
the échos" of’ her plaintive tones ringing sweetly’ in the’ ear, 
like the faint memory of some old familiar-chimes,-which 
time and distancé dénséetate.; A) 2 UM 

The. brief stay of Jetty Treffz in England (in, conse- 
quence of Jullien having postponed his American | trip—to 
watch the progress of his opera at the Royal Italian 
Opera)—has_ been -a matter ‘for: universal ‘regret.: ‘This 
regret, however, has ‘been in a-great degree. palliated /by 
the brilliant success she has everywhere achieved. “Never 
was Jetty mere songht after—neyer more , the vogue in 
London. In‘publie concerts and’ at’ ‘private ‘soirées she has 
been equally in requést. Her popularity, great as it was 
before, has increased, The English public: is constant to 
its favourites, and‘is not likely: to: depart from its habitual 
virtue, where so» charming and deserving a favourite: as 
Jetty. Treffz is concerned. 

Next season Jetty Treffz will come once more’. from 
Vienna, and will probably accompany the great Jullien to 


‘| the United Btate® * Meanwhile, we) wish) ther al the good 
We'cannot ‘allow the supposition that an intelligent woman| ‘ umiabil 
like Sophie Cruvelli'would display such want of sense, and, 
what is worse, want of feeling, as to be deficient in the respect 
due to that powerful and generous. body, the under-graduates, 


chance she merits, by her talent, and her amiability. , 





MADAME PLEYEL’S CONCERT. 


Tne. second and last concert. of Madame Pleyel took plage 
on, Thursday afternoon, at, Willis’s’ Rooms,. ‘which. were so 
crowded that even the al st py and the'stairéase 
conducting. to. them were, th ith ye peo 
put up wah CMMa chld rool bud OHHaT Sw h. of better 
accommodation within. |The wii o Htinoliheed to 
begin at, half-past:two, but,.in consequence.of the extraordi- 
nary , overflow, there was no small difficulty. in conducting 
those who possessed numbered tickets 'totheit places, and 
nearly half an ho rel ed inted time, before 
Madame Pleyel made ; ote ue La cethe platform, accom- 
panied-by 'M. Vieuxtemps, Mri: Oury cand Signor Piatti,’ to 
play the quartet in B minor of Mendelssohn, for pianoforte, vio- 
lip, alto, and violoncello. If there could have been any doubt 
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about the superiority of Madame Pleyel as a performer of 
what is called “classical ” music, her execution of this mag- 
nificent composition would have completely set it at rest. 
No other than the author of the work has ever before com- 
bined such fire, brilliancy, and wunerring mechanism: 
Madame Pleyel took the episode of the first allegro, the 
scherzo, and the finale, at the true Mendelssohnian speed ; it 
was impossible for fingers to go faster, while preserving ciear- 
ness and decision. In the difficult bravura passages of the 
first allegro and finale her rapidity of execution was equally 
wonderful. It was not, however, mere mechanical excellence 
which lent an interest to the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
quartet. Each movement was endowed with an individual 
character—the grandeur of the opening movement, the sen- 
timent of the andante, the playfulness of the scherzo, and the 
impetuous energy of the finale, being suggested and main= 
tained with equal truth. Associated with such artists as 
Vieuxtemps, Oury, and Piatti, Madame Pleyel was quite at 
her ease, and the ensemble reached the highest possible per- 
fection. | Madame Pleyel’s poetical reading and finished 
execution of Beethoven’s sonata in F, for pianoforte and vio- 
lin, haye already been mentioned in appropriate terms of 
encomium. On the present oceasion she was assisted by 
Signor Sivori, whose fine tone, neat execution, and warmth 
of expression, have rarely been displayed to more advantage, 

Having established her supremacy as an executant of the 
truly great school of music, in the quartet of Mendelssohn 
and the sonata of Beethoven, it was an easier task for Madame 
Pleyel to show that, in the “‘ romantic ” style—so termed— 
She could set competition at defiance. The well-known 
movement of Hummel, entitled adagio—in which, amid a cer- 
tain primitive simplicity, a foreshadowing of the brilliant 
rhapsodies, classed by later composers under the head of 
fantasia (although nothing can be more unlike the fantasias 
of Mozart, the most admirable models of the impromptu 
school, where symmetry of form is not an element), can 
hardly escape attention—was an appropriate prelude to the 
“ Introduction, variations, and rondo” on the popular tenor 
cavatina in the Pirata, one of Kalkbrenner’s most showy and 
effective pieces. The adagio of Hummel is somewhat anti- 
quated; but in the hands of Madame Pleyel it was gifted, so 
to speak, with a new life. By a discreet and tasteful appli- 
cation of the graces and ornaments of modern execution she 
contrived to impart a peculiar charm to the staid themes and 
quaint turns of cadence which stamp it as essentially belong- 
ing to the earlier manner of the composer—before, in con- 
junction with Moscheles, Ries, and Potter, he had (in emu- 
lation of his predecessor, Dussek) begun to trench upon the 
antique types, and open a new field for future writers to 
explore. The fantasia of Kalkbrenner—a successful copy of 
Henri Herz—as performed by Madame Pleyel, is singularly 
brilliant and effective, although a performer of ordinary ta- 
lent would probably make little or nothing of it, A better 











exemplification than this of the maxim, that genius adorns 
what it touches, could hardly be adduced. Schubert's beau- 
tiful melody, ‘* Les plaintes d’une jeune fille,” and Rossini’s 
 Gondolieri,” and “ La Danza” (Soirées Musicales), all 
arranged by Liszt, were the concluding efforts of Madame 
Pleyel. Of the charm with which she invests these morceaux 
—trifles in conception, but crowded, by the eccentric “king 
of pianists,” with difficulties almost insurmountable—we have 
already spoken. They created the same enthusiasm as on 
former occasions ; and at the end of the Tarantella Madame 
Pleyel, being unanimously recalled, returned to the piano- 
forte, and executed, with a force and brilliancy peculiarly her 
own, the fantasia on Don Pasquale—one of the most showy 
and striking morceaux de bra oure of Emile Prudent. This 
remarkable display of executive force was received with en- 
thusiastic applause, It may be gratifying to the admirers of 
the most accomnlished of pianists to know that she is an- 
nounced to appear once more in public, having delayed her 
departure expressly to perform at the last meeting of the 
Quartet Association of MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and 
Piatti. 

We must state, in a line, that some vocal music, sung by 
Madame Taccani Tasca and Mr, Swift, accompanied by Mr. 
Frank Mori, agreeably filled up the intervals between 
Madame Pleyel’s performances. 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S CONCERT. 


Pernars no other concert of the season excited more 
curiosity and interest than the above, which took place on 
Wednesday evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms, in 
presence of a crowded and a very elegant audience, The 
leading connoisseurs and dilettanti of the Metropolis were 
nearly all present, the majority desirous of paying homage to 
the brilliant talents of the youthful and charming pianiste ; 
the few, professionally antiphlogistic, seeking rather for cause 
upon what to except and animadvert, listening with methodic 
ear, and calculating with pulseless and unimaginative sen- 
sorium. But, with all their intent auricula, and unexcitable 
feelings, Arabella Goddard, by her splendid and brilliant 
performances—and what was more to the tastes of Messrs. 
Frigidities, Precedents, & Co.—by the faultlessness of her 
execution, left the latter section of the cognoscenti no loop 
to hang a doubt upon.as to her capacities. We beg pardon ! 
Arabella Goddard did afford their highnesses one chance—a 
very minute one, but yet a chance—of dissenting from the 
universal and overwhelming applause with which she was 
greeted throughout the evening. In playing the Characteristic 
Piece, No. 4, of Mendelssohn,” from recollection, which she 
took at a pace which was denominated by a practised pro- 
fessor beside us as “ frightful,” her memory failed her when 
she got about three parts through the piece, and she stopt. 
Of course the audience cheered her vociferously, and turning 
round to Mr, Frank Mori, she asked him to bring the music. 
But he beckoned to her to go on again, and she commenced 
a second time from the beginning, and a second time stopt 
short at the same place. The audience again cheered tumultu- 
ously, and now Mr, Frank Mori brought the music, and 
Arabella played it through at a speed and with a precision we 
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certainly never heard before. We look upon this slip of 
thought, or rather infelicity of recollection, as absolutely 
irreprehensible. If an actor forget his words, or a singer his 
notes, there is more grievous sin committed ; but neither 
actor nor singer would be deemed therefore faulty i in their 
art, although there be many who would be too glad to have 
even so small an opportunity of exercising their gall on such 
an occasion. Arabella Goddard is too admirable a pianoforte 
player, has too much distinguished herself, and is already too 
great a favourite with the public, not to have created a certain 
amount of antagonistic feeling in certain minds. But of this 
enough. It would have been more satisfactory—perhaps not 
so interesting—had Arabella Goddard had the music placed 
before her; but she had so frequently played Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Characteristic Piece ” by heart, without pause or hesitation, 
that it was thought unnecessary to lay it on the piano in the 
present instance. An anxious desire to take it in the time 
indicated by the composer—which she certainly did, and which 
few besides herself can do—and the nervousness naturally 
consequent thereon, was no doubt the cause of her forgetful- 
ness. Her best excuse, if any be needed, is, that she never 
missed a note in the three times she played it partly and in 
whole, and never flagged in the velocity of the time. 

The programme, which will be found of unusual excellence, 
was as follows :— 

Parr I. 

Quartet (Op. 3), B minor MM. Sainton, Hill, 

Piatti, and Miss A. Goddard we Mendelssohn. 
Song, “ Der Wanderer,” Signor Della Aste .. Schubert. 
Ballad, “ Ellen Adair,” Madame Macfarren Macfarren. 
Aria, “Com 2 bello,” Heres nae) Miss 

Birch... Donizetti. 
Prelude and Fugue, No. 5 ,D maj or. Bach. 
Characteristic Piece, No. 4, Miss ‘Arabella 


Goddard __... Mendelssohn. 
Romances, “ Mon Aime oa Dieu, » « Mon coeur ; 

A toi,” Monsieur Fédor .. Clapisson. 
Lied, ‘The Tear,’ Miss E. Birch . Kiicken. 
Solo, Violoncello, Signor Piatti... Piatti. 

Song (MS.), “The past is all our own,” Miss 

Dolby A. Goddard. 
Trio, “ Our Evening Song, ” the Misses Birch 

and Madame Macfarren ... Macfarren. 

Parr IL. 
Sonata, Pianoforte and Violin, G. major, Op. 
30, M. Sainton and Miss A. Goddard Beethoven, 


Aria, “La Suuiiaal (Pirata) Monsieur 
Fédor i Bellini. 
“*O Gott, wenn ich ans Sterben denke.” “In 
der Ferne,” Miss Birch ... S. W. Waley, Esq. 
Grand Air, “In diesen — “Hallen," 


Signor Della Aste ... Mozart. 
Song, Miss Dolby. 
Solo, Pianoforte, (Guillaume Tell) Miss 

Arabella Goddard . Dohler. 
Duo, “ The Hunters,” ‘the Misses Birch Kuc ken. 
Solo, Contra-basso, Signor Bottesini Bottesini. 


Quartet, the Misses Birch, Signor Della Aste, 
édor, 


The quartet was exquisitely played by all concerned, and so 
great was the effect produced by theyoung pianist, that she 
was complimented in express terms of eulogy by her coadjutors. 
We know few compositions for the pianoforte which demand, 
especially in the first and two last movements, greater facility 
of finger, or more command of the key-board, than this 
splendid quartet. None but pianists of the very highest 
force could master it, and the ease with which it was accom- 





plished by Arabella Goddard proved her an artist of no less 


jn force and firmness, especially in the left hand, in con- 








account. The applause was loud and universal at the end of 
each movement, and at the conclusion was vociferous. 

Signor Della Aste has a real German voice, something 
akin to that of Formes, but neither so expressive nor so 
large. He gave Schubert’s song with good effect. 

Macfarren’s charming ballad was charmingly given by 
Madame Macfarren, and was universally admired for its 
prettiness and quaintness. 

Miss Birch was in her best voice, and gave Lucrezia’s aria 
with more than usual facility and point. 

Bach’s Prelude and Fugue were executed to perfection 
both as to mechanism and style, and both obtained such 
unmistakeable applause that an encore would have been 
accepted by nineteen young lady pianists out of twenty. 
But Arabella is averse to acknowledging compliments of this 
kind, and repudiates them at every possible occasion. Of the 
characteristic piece we have had our say above. 

M. Fedor was encored in Clapisson’s second romance, 
which he gave with real purity and taste. M. Fedor has a 
splendid tenore robusto, and unless we be much mistaken will 
yet do great things. 


Miss Eliza Birch’s sweet voice and neat style were made - 


evident in Kiicken’s. song, in which she was deservedly 
applauded. 

Of Piatti’s solo it is only necessary to say it was played 
as none but Piatti could play it. 

Miss Arabella Goddard then came before the audience as a 
composer, and if we may augur from the ballad ‘‘ The Past 
is all our own,” under the most promising aspect. The 
ballad is exceedingly tuneful and well written, and is capitally 
adapted for a contralto voice. Miss Dolby sang it with 
such exquisite taste and expression, and with such charm of 
voice withal, that it was vociferously bissed and repeated. 

Macfarren’s pretty trio was very nicely given. 

The lovers of Beethoven had seldom an opportunity of 
hearing the composer’s lovely sonata more perfectly inter- 
preted. M. Sainton and Arabella Goddard both played to 
admiration, and the sonata achieved as great a success as the 
quartet. The applause was vehement at the end, and Miss 
Goddard was recalled and was received with the loudest 
plaudits. 

M. Fedor gave Rubini’s grand scena from the Pirata with 
excellent effect, but the aria lost much of its character by 
transposition. We should prefer hearing M. Fedor in music 
written for a tenore robusto, in which he would succeed much 
better. 

Miss Birch’s two German songs were sweetly and express- 
ively sung, and Miss Dolby was equally happy in Mr. 
Linley’s ballad ‘‘ I wander the meadows.” 

Arabella Goddard’s fantasia was a wonderful feat, and dis- 
played her mechanical powers and strength of fingers to the 
greatest advantage. The fantasia is one of the most difficult 
written by any of the “‘ Romanciists,” and taxes the capacities 
and endurance of the performer to the “ utterance.” The 
variations were taken at a tremendous pace, but in their 
velocity lost nothing in clearness and precision. This last 
performance stamped Arabella Goddard as one of the most 
admirable executants of the day. 

In conclusion we have to express our conviction that 
Arabella Goddard has made a great advance in her playing 
since we heard her at the London Wednesday Concerts. 
Not that she has progressed as a mere mechanist—in that 
province of her art she had little to learn—but that in style, 
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fidence and self-possession, and the aplomb which these only 
confer, there is a decided advancement, which could only be 
effected by careful study and proper training. As distin- 
guished a position as the charming Arabella now holds in 
public estimation, she will hold a higher yet when age has 
given her more strength, and time and experience have 
matured her brilliant abilities. 

As ‘Signor Bottesini had not arrived, Herr Kuhe came 
forward and made the following graphic apology :— 

“‘ Gentlemen and Ladies, I have the honour to inform you 
that I am very sorry that Signor Bottesini couldn’t keep his 
appointment by the railway from Oxford—so it is all finish.” 
Whereupon the concert terminated in high glee, the quartet 
being omitted without any apology. 

Mr. Frank Mori, Signor Biletta, and Herr Kiihe, were 
the conductors. 





MDLLE. CLAUSS'S CONCERT. 
(From the Times.) 


Tue performances of the young Bohemian pianist, Mdlle. 
* Wilhelmina Clauss, at various public and private concerts 
during the present season, have attracted so much attention 
that the announcement of a morning concert, in her name, ex- 
cited no small degree of interest. On Saturday afternoon 
Willis’s Rooms were crowded to suffocation by an audience, 
among whom were nearly all the eminent connoisseurs and 
professors of the pianoforte now in London. The programme 
selected and executed by Mdlle. Clauss comprised Bee- 
thoven’s trio in D (Op. 70), with Herr Joachim and Signor 
Piatti—the Presto Scherzando, in F sharp minor, of Men- 
delssohn, Chopin’s nocturne in B, and J. S. Bach’s prelude 
and fugue in C sharp major—Beethoven’s so-called, ‘* Moon- 
light Sonata,” in C sharp minor—and Thalberg’s fantasia, on 
themes from La Sonnambula. In all of these Mdlle. Clauss 
exhibited, in a great measure, those qualities for which she 
has been praised with such enthusiasm. In Bach’s prelude 
and fugue she was encored unanimously. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that we admire the genius of Mdlle. Clauss,andenter- 
tain great hopes of her future career—since we have expressed 
ourselves warmly to this effect on more than one occasion. 
The avowal of our apprehension that she is in danger of fall- 
ing into a wrong path, from which nothing but honest counsel 
on one hand, and willing attention on the other, can save 
her, will therefore be received in good faith. Mdlle. Clauss 
played no less than six pieces on Saturday, and not more 
than two of them (the nocturne and the prelude) precisely as 
she ought to have played them, and might have played them, 
had she studied them sufficiently. The trio and sonata of 
Beethoven were, in a great degree, mistakes. It was not so 
much that—like Madame Pleyel, Liszt, and other virtuosi, 
Malle. Clauss took liberties with tempo, since that, if done 
with taste and discretion, is legitimate ; she more than once 
disregarded the intentions of Beethoven, and interpreted his 
music after a manner of her own imagining. The slow 
movement of the trio was—we regret to say it, in speaking 
of Mdlle. Clauss—almost a parody. The opening of the C 
sharp minor sonata, intended by Beethoven as a love song, 
was played so slowly that it sounded more like a dirge, and 
the flow of the melody was interrupted. The finale, which 
should be unbroken in its passionate course, was so impeded 
by changes of time and sudden contrasts, that its peculiar 
character was lost. Moreover, certain inaccuracies in the 
execution, made it apparent that Mdlle. Clauss had scarcely 


practised the sonata (not one of the most difficult of B ee- 
thoven) with sufficient care to establish ease and certainty in 
he performance. Want of finish, however, was more con- 
Spicuous in the Presto Scherzando of Mendelssohn, which, at 
present, Mdlle. Clauss has neither in her head nor in her 
fingers. Like the prelude and fugue of Bach, this was 
played from memory. Mdlle. Clauss would have done more 
wisely in availing herself of the printed book, since she has 
yet much to do before she can pretend to know it thoroughly 
“by heart.” Those who have heard the Presto of Men. 
delssohn performed by its composer, or, since his death, by 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, M. Alexandre Billet, and M. Hallé 
—much more those familiar with every bar of it, could not 
fail to detect the inaccuracies of which we complain. The 
prelude to Bach’s fugue was played almost to perfection; 
but the fugue, essentially graceful and flowing, was given, 
for the most part, with a restless energy at variance with its 
style. Foreigners are apt to suppose that the English know 
little or nothing of music, and entertaining this conviction are 
emboldened to attempt the most difficult pieces before our 
audiences, without the requisite preparation. It is as well to 
warn Mdlle. Clauss against this prevalent error. In Paris 
three-fourths of the compositions of Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn (for the pianoforte) are comparatively unknown to 
the public; but in London the case is different; and while 
we can believe that Mdlle, Clauss’s version of the ‘ Moon- 
light ” Sonata would escape comment, and even be warmly 
praised in the French capital, we are convinced that it must 
be greatly modified before it is accepted and applauded here 
by competent judges. In what style Mdlle. Clauss may be 
disposed to read the fantasias of Thalberg, &c., is a matter 
of small moment; yet, for the mere sake of brilliancy of 
effect, we should counsel her not to lessen the difficulty of 
bravura passages by playing them slower than they are 
intended. 

In spite of all we have ventured to say in form of criticism 
and counsel, we must not conclude without reiterating our 
conviction that Mdlle. Clauss is destined to occupy a dis- 
tinguished position in her art. She is very young (not 
eighteen, we believe), and has plenty of time before her to 
eradicate errors of style, and acquire that perfect mechanism 
without which all the rest is mere chance-work. What she 
has really well studied, she plays with astonishing ease and 
grace; and we have heard few performances to equal, and 
fewer to surpass, her recent execution of Mendelssohn’s first 
concerto (from memory) at one of the concerts of the New 
Philharmonie Society. Having displayed such admirable 
qualities on that occasion, Mdlle. Clauss cannot afford to 
descend the scale. There is nothing mediocre in her nature ; 
and even her mistakes are palliated by the intense earnest- 
ness of her manner. She must, in short, be great or no- 
thing. To reach the pinnacle to which her ambition un- 
doubtedly aspires, she has only to set it down as a rule that 
the artist who does not address the public with the inward 
persuasion that each member of the audience is a connoisseur, 
can never attain the highest place. If Mdlle. Clauss under- 
rates the tribunal to which she appeals, she underrates herself, 
since of what use is it to strive after excellence when those 
for whom you labour are content with imperfection ? 

Some vocal pieces by Mdme. Clara Novello, Herr Reichart, 
and Herr Staudigl, of which the most attractive were two 
original songs composed and sung by the last-named gentle- 
man, gave Mdlle. Clauss the necessary intervals of repose. 
Mr. Frank Mori was the accompanyist. 
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HERR MOLIQUE’S CONCERT. 


Since Herr Molique has fixed his residence in this coun- 
try, his annual series of performances of chamber music have 
excited the greatest interest among amateurs and professors. 
The example of so great a master cannot fail to be of the 
highest utility. Excelling no Jess as a composer than as a 
violinist, the works of Herr Molique may be consulted with 
advantage by the student, while no better model of style can 
be found than that which is offered in his playing. It takes 
some considerable time to win a solid and durable position in 
England, whatever the gifts of the aspirant ; but there can be 
little doubt, from the steady progress he has made since his 
sojourn among us, that, in a short period, Herr Molique will 
be acknowledged here as he has long been acknowledged in 
his own country. The influence of his instruction has already 
been most beneficially felt. Despising all adventitious means 
of appealing to popular favour, constant in the love of his 
art, and satisfied to devote his entire energies to its serious 
development, Herr Molique belongs to that small cohort 
upon whose genius and exertions the progress of instrumental 
music materially depends. At present, Spohr alone excepted, 
he stands without a rival in his particular walk ; and when 
that great musician ceases to be an active labourer in the 
artistic arena, Molique, by right of merit, will be called to fill 
his place. It says little for the wisdom and liberality of our 
Philharmonic Societies, old and new, that the presence of 
such a distinguished man in J.ondon should have been 
regarded by them as a matter of no account. Molique has 
not played at either of the Philharmonic Societies this season. 
So much the worse for them and their subscribers. The 


programme presented by Herr Molique, at his first concert, 
given on rriaay uigle, Inu the New Becothowon Roomo, was, 


as usual, composed exclusively of the best music. Spohr’s 
quartet in If flat (Op. 58), played, with admirable finish by 
the concert-giver in association with Messrs. Alfred Mellon, 
Hill, and Signor Piatti, began the concert with excellent 
effect; and the fine quartet, in B flat, of Herr Molique 
(which was described last year) not less skilfully executed by 
the same performers, made a brilliant conclusion. The 
novelty of the evening was a sonata for violin and piano, in 
E minor, the composition of Herr Molique, executed in a 
masterly manner by the author and M. Charles Hallé. This 
is a work of large outline and elaborate detail. The three 
movements are equally original and well written; the diffi- 
culties for both instruments are very great, but the symmetry 
of form, which Herr Molique has preserved throughout, 
proves that these difficulties were not introduced for the 
mere purpose of display, being essential to the completion of 
the general plan. The sonata was warmly applauded, and 
may be regarded as a valuable addition to the modern réper- 
toire of chamber music. Another very interesting feature in 
the programme was Spohr’s duet in G minor (Op. 67), for 
two violins, performed by Herr Molique and his pupil, Mr. 
John Carrodus. Mr. Carrodus, who has already been spoken 
of as one of the most promising violinists in this country, 
has remarkably improved since he was last heard in London. 
He has a good tone, pure intonation, and a mechanism 
already far advanced on the road towards perfection. His 
performance on Saturday night did credit to himself and to 
his eminent master ; and the loud applause he obtained was 
richly merited. Mendelssohn’s Presto scherzando, in F sharp 
minor, of M, Charles Hallé’s admirable performance of which 
we have more than once spoken, completed the programme 
of one of the most interesting and instructive concerts it has 








been our duty to notice in the course of the present season. 
The rooms were fully attended. 





MR. GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS’ CONCERT. 


Mr. Georce Frencu Frowers, the well-known professor 
of counterpoint, gave a novel entertainment recently at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. This gentleman, having devoted 
his attention to the study of the voice and the philosophy of 
the art of singing, has founded a class of vocalization, from 
which he invites the public to anticipate the most important 
results. His first practical appeal consisted of an enter- 
tainment in which his pupils, under his own direction, per= 
formed a selection of music from the most classical masters. 
There were choruses, duets, and solos, among which a choral 
fugue, and a pastoral chorus (to words by Milton), by Mr. 
Flowers, may be cited—the latter as clever and ingenious, the 
first as very elaborate. The selection appeared to give 
much pleasure, since there were no less than eight encores. 
Of Mr. Flowers’ system we are not yet enabled to give an 
opinion ; but it is fair to state that he has discovered and 
brought forward some very remarkable voices. That of Miss 
Annie de Lara, a child of twelve years old, who sang a diffi- 
cult air by Mozart with singularly precocious talent, is of 
extraordinary compass, the lower tones being unusually deep 
and sonorous. Miss Clara Holmes (still younger, only ten) 
must also be mentioned for her endowments, having displayed, 
in another of Mozart’s songs, a voice and talent rare at so 
tender an age. All the singers, old and young, male and 
female, were pupils of Mr. Flowers; and all the music was 
of the best class. In the choral selection, a fragment from 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, Lorely, in which the solo 
part for soprano was carefully sung by Miss Whittaker, was 
an interesting feature. This was among the encores. The 
concert, which was not over till midnight, terminated with 
the national anthem. Mr. Flowers was unanimously calle 
for at the end. There was a very full attendance. . 





AN IRISH CRITIC ON MADAME PLEYEL. 
(From the Nation.) 

We shall find it difficult to convey any but a very pale 
notion of Madame Pleyel’s pianoforte playing to our readers, 
now that the rapture of delight produced by hearing her has 
had time to subside into snarling criticism. But some notice 
we must take of it were it only to set our conscience at ease 
by the acknowledgment of our gratitude for a pleasure so 
great and so rare that its epoch must ever be remembered as 
one of the white days of life. 

Madame Pleyel almost realises to us the Socialist notion 
of a ‘‘ Master Woman,” a “ Priestess’ dominating over her 
kind by right of intellect, of will, of a superb mental and 
physical organization. 

She is the priestess of the intelligence and the senses, not 
of the soul. She ministers to life in its human phase, 
breathes a wild, strange joy into it, fills it with a subtle, 
intoxicating, passionate delight, but leaves untouched and 
mute all the spiritual chords that yearn after the divine and 
the immortal. Of music in its highest sense—a communion 
with the angels, as Beethoven and Mozart have made it— 
she reveals or perhaps comprehends nothing ;_ her genius is all 
human. What impassioned oratory is to logical reasoning, 
what poetry is to prose, her playing is to ordinary music. 
She kindles, she fires, she scorches the soul over which she 
rushes with fiery wing. Unlike all other great pianists, 
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culture in her hearers is not absolutely needed to appreciate 
her. The most apathetic or stoic mortal, with but a tinge 
of musical perception, could not listen to her without having 
his blood sent bounding through his veins, Enthusiasm is 
the soul of her genius, it is by its force she storms the feel- 
ings and passions of her audience, and it is this enthusiasm 
which places her, if not above all, yet apart from all living 
pianists. It is impossible to remember whilst she plays that 
the thoughts which burst forth with such spontaneity, force, 
energy, and abandon were not born at the moment of the 
brain and heart which pour them out with a terrible earnest- 
ness, a passionate love, and a caressing tenderness such as 
parents, it is supposed, alone feel for their offspring. 

In the Concert Stiick every shadow of emotion mirrored in 
that wondrous poem found an electrical response in the 
hearts around her. It was impossible to breathe freely from 
the absorbing sympathy with which one was hurried with her 
through laughter and tears, into the realms of German 
mysticism. 

She possesses so much this wonderful gift of identifying 
herself with the musical ideas which she does not create, that 
she makes them more hers than the very author himself can 
make them. In Liszt’s ‘‘ Tarantella,” for instance, we 
thought his execution of that wild caprice a miracle of art. 
She plays it note for note as he has written it, for she is the 
most conscientious and literal.of interpreters ; yet hers is 
as different and, we think, as superior to his rendering as 
it is possible to conceive. The piquant grace, the wayward- 
ness, the coquetishness, the unreasonableness, if we may 
say so, of its spirit, are all purely feminine, and they have 
found in her a delicate, spiritual, tantalizing, provoking, 
triumphant translator, that no male brain or fingers need ever 
hope to equal. We fancy it must have been whilst still 
panting from the exhaustion of following her through all 
these rapid transitions of womanly caprice, executed with an 
unerring hand that seems steel-gloved from its force and 
vigour, that Liszt exclaimed that she was not “ La plus 
grande, mais le plus grand pianist du monde.” And we agree 
with him. Neither he nor Thalberg are in execution more 
unflinchingly true to their conception, and there is none, no! 
not one amongst them all, can pour out such torrents of 
passion, such treasures of sensibility and tenderness, through 

the medium of mesmeric touch. 

There is an electric sense of power hovering round Madame 
Pleyel that rivets the attention even before she strikes a 
note. Her queenly person would, if lighted by an ordinary 
spirit, be thought, perhaps, coarse in its development, but 
instinct as it is with the eternal youth and grace of genius, it 
is a rare type of beauty. 

Her face beams with intelligence and candour, and the 
generous kindliness of a richly-endowed nature, conscious of, 
but not vain of, its strength. It is very pleasant to watch 
the varying expression of the music flitting over her bright 
and mobile features. Her movements have the loveliness of 
nature; they are the responses to the impulses of her soul, 
and though, when excited, her gestures are of a passionate 
and rapid energy that in another would wear a masculine 
boldness, in her they but seem the fitting emphasis of the 
music, and harmonize with its energetic passion. So en- 
grossed is she with her art that she seems to disdain her 
own beauty, as if she grudged it the incense it shares with her 
genius. She plays evidently not to be admired, but because 


she is passionately devoted to her art, because it is her ele- 
ment, her happiness, the very life of her life. 


This it is 





which has made easy to her the toilsome study, the drudging 
labour from which weaker natures recoil, Her mechanism 
is as wondrous as her genius, _ Marvellously gifted with all 
that nature accords to her dearest favourites, she has volun- 
tarily added all that art can bestow. No one ever combined 
in the same proportion wonderful precision, delicate grace, 
aerial lightness, and a masculine grasp and power of which 
until now, indeed, a woman was thought incapable. To the 
Philharmonic Society, which brought her here, the Dublin 
musical public owe much gratitude, which, if they cannot 
easily repay, it is at least pleasant to acknowledge. 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Thursday week, a number of the members of this society 
assembled at the Freemason’s Tavern, at a dinner given to the 
Rev. George Roberts. The entertainment was offered to the 
reverend gentleman as a tribute of respect, in appreciation of the 
motives which had prompted him to resign the office of President 
of the London Sacred Harmonic Society, a post which he had held 
since the formation of the society, in March, 1848. 

The chair was most ably filled by Thomas W. Booker, Esq., 
M.P., for Herefordshire, supported by the Rev. Mr. Toogood, the 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and other clerical friends ; the 
vice chair being occupied by Dr. Huxtable. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the Chairman, in a 
speech of great eloquence, and in the warmest terms, proposed 
the health of Mr. Roberts, which was responded to by al present 
in the most enthusiastic manner. 

The reverend gentleman, in returning thanks, entered into the 
reasons which had induced him to take part in the original forma- 
tion of the London Sacred Harmonic Society. They were mainly 
comprised under three heads,—First. Because, from statements 
made to him at the time, and from evidence placed before him 


(he did not » say whether partial or antive), ho hed beom in- 
duced to give the support of his name to Mr. Surman on his dis- 


missal from the parent society, and to render him what assistance 
he could in the establishment of a new institution, in the belief 
that he would be doing good by assisting at the formation of a 
second, or if required a third, or even a fourth, Sacred Harmonic 
Society... Secondly. Because it was hoped it would have afforded 
opportunities for the employment of native talent, and would have 
thereby encouraged and supported the too often ill-requited 
professor. A third, and more important reason was, that it 
had been represented to him, that such a society might be of 
essential service in promoting improvement in the musical services 
of the Church. 

The reverend gentleman spoke with much eloquence and feel- 
ing of the gratification it had afforded him to be associated with 
kind friends, in their mutual endeavours to accomplish the objects 
thus set forth, and of the amount of success which had attended 
their labours. If, however, he had reason to be thankful for the 
pleasant reminiscences the society afforded him, it had also, un- 
fortunately, not been unaccompanied with subjects for deep re- 
gret. He unhappily soon found out that there was too much of 
a disposition in the working of the Society, to introduce personal 
disputes. It was painful to him to have been compelled, from 
circumstances, to resign his office. He had, all through the pro- 
ceedings connected with those circumstances, marked out a 
course for himself, irrespective of what might be the views of his 
colleagues. Finding that the whole of them did not act up to the 
notions of honour he himself entertained, he had no resource 
but to disconnect himself from all future management of the 
society. 

The healths of the Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman, and 
prosperity to the Sacred Harmonic Societies, were respectively 
drunk, followed by a similar compliment to the Stewards of the 
day, five or six of whom were members of the Committee of the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society. bats 

Mr. Newton, in acknowledging the latter toast, said it was a 
mistake to designate them now as members of the committee ; for he 





had himself felt bound to follow the example of the Rey. Mr. 
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Roberts, and had resigned his office, a course he understood which 
had either been pursued, or would be adopted, by the other mem- 
bers of the committee. b 

Mr. Stacy Phillips, in acknowledging the toast of the Musical 
Profession, assured the meeting of the pleasure it would afford 
him, and other members of the profession, to render their best 
assistance to any object, charitable or otherwise, with the Rev. 
Mr. Roberts at its head. 

The proceedings, which had been a oeply, diversified by some 
appropriate songs and glees by Mr. Nagy hillips, Mr. Donald 

ing, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Walker, and by the excellent piano- 
forte playing of Mr. Washbourn Morgan, were brought to a close 
by the toast of the “ Ladies,” the presence of whomi had contri- 
buted so much to the evening’s enjoyment. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Friday Signor Puzzi took his annual benefit, when a 
variety of entertainment was given, consisting of the first act 
of Semiramide, the principal parts supported by Madame de 
la Grange, Semiramide; Mdlle. Angri, Arsace; Belletti, 
Assur; which was followed by the last act of Sonnambula 
for Cruvelli; when a ballet divertissement succeeded ; after 
which La Prova d’un Opera Seria was given for Madame de 
la Grange and Lablache ; the performance terminating with 
La Fete des Rosieres. ‘The house was fashionably filled. 

We have no great affection for such haricot representations 
as the above; but on the occasion of a benefit, and when 
the selections are really good, they may pass muster. 

Of the first act of Semiramide—which was only part of the 
first act—we can only say, that Madame de la Grange was 
out of her line as the imperious queen, Semiramis, although 
she gave some of the music with singular facility ; that 
Mdlle, Angri sang admirably as Arsace ; that Belletti gave the 
music of Assur to perfection ; and that the chorus might have 
been strengthened without disparagement to Rossini’s score. 

Of tlie other performances, being repetitions, it is bootless 
to render account. 

We were pleased to behold so fashionable an assembly 
congregated round so old and esteemed a favourite of the 
public as Signor Puzzi. 

On Saturday Fidelio was repeated with the Fete des 
Rosieres. Cruvelli was as great as ever in Leonora. 

Tuesday, Norma, with the Fete des Rosieres. 

Thursday, J Barbiere, with a new ballet, entitled Zelie ; 
ou, L’ Amour et la Magie, the poem by M. St. Georges, the 
music by Nadaud, composed by M. Gosselin, the pas by M. 
Durand, with scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall, and dresses 
by M. Laureys and Miss Bradley, under the superintendence 
of Madame Copere. 

The ballet was produced with all the success that ex- 
quisite scenery, lovely grouping, and brilliant execution 
could deserve or insure. We never saw the inimitable 
Rosati to greater advantage. Her dancing was not only 
marked throughout by its usual wonderful power and dex- 
terity, but was full of characteristic expression and graceful 
meaning. The fair representatives of Fire, Water, and Air, 
(Rosa,- Esper, and Lamoureux) likewise did their spiriting 
with admirable effect, and gave, with cleverness and skill, 
the peculiar elementary expression proper to each of the 
rivals, Nothing could be put on the stage in better taste, 
or with greater splendour, than the whole ballet, from the 
picturesque opening scene to the final tableau, in which 
Zélie triumphs, and her rivals are sent back to their proper 
business—Fluvia, it is to be hoped, to be generally useful at 
a water cure; Flamma to cook cutlets ; and Zoline to blow 


the bellows or turn a mill, The only part that did not 
satisfy us was that of a certain misty, or cloudy, or foggy 
personage, who had to do in some way with the discomfiture 
of Foline, and in effecting his object intervened between the 
audience and the pleasures of the earth for a rat herunjusti- 
fiable length of time. But this, we doubt not, will be 
amended on the second night. For the plot of the ballet, 
we take it, in all cases where supernaturalism is introduced, 
as a profound mystery not to be presumptuously peeped 
into and dissected, but to be taken for granted in its in- 
tegrity, and felt in its unexplained beauty, like Kubla 
Khan, or anything else that is very sublime and not too 
definite. We would not for the world venture unguarded 
on such dangerous ground as love and magic; and, that we 
may be sure not to mislead our readers, and involve our- 
selves in scrapes and perplexities, we give, for the benefit of 
those who are not fond of imaginative interpretation, the 
following official 
“ ARGUMENT. 

“ Tn the days of old, when wise men were as anxious to keep 
their knowledge to themselves as they are now publish it to all 
the world, Phocyas, the Samian sage, treasured up in his magic 
cell the most wondrous secrets of Nature’s hidden laws, and one 
fair thing, which he loved better than even his art, the beautiful 
Zelie. By a strange exception to the general law of magicians’ 
lives, he was without a daughter; so he had adopted Zelie, a 
child of mere mortal earth, but of the best and loveliest mould. 

“Tt was her destiny to love the Prince of Samos. To the 
maiden such a passion seemed hopeless; to the Magician 
even it was beset with difficulty. Besides being young, noble, 
brilliant—all that a Prince should be—he was volatile, capri- 
cious, scornful of the realities of life, and possessed with a 
desire for the new and supernatural. Forced by a_ spell, 
which in those days all sages knew, and all princes obeyed, 
he sought the cell where Phocyas ruled the elements. He 
bid the Master show him the ideal beauty of woman. Zélie 
stood before him; and he learned that she was the child and type 
of the earth from which he had seen her spring. His restless 
spirit taxed the Magician’s power further, and at his demand the 
other elements were embodied in human beauty. The fountain 
dashed into life as Fluvia, the fire sparkled into the perilous 
brightness of Flamma, the wild uncontrollable air itself was con- 
densed into the floating grace of Eoline. Phocyas had given the 
Prince a magic flower, which had the virtue of causing the wearer 
to be loved by whomsoever he might love. For this the rival 
Elements contend, since its possession insures the victor the 
heart of the Prince. Zélie sinks before her fantastic rivals. In 
the contest between the three of magic birth, the Fire yields to 
the Wave—the Wave, in her turn, flies before the power of Air— 
but in the moment of triumph, a burning Sun arises, the Air 
faints and dies away—the Child of Earth revives. 

“ The Magician calls up the Pleasures of Earth, and all brilliant 
and beautiful things are combined to tempt the Prince. But he 
has learned that magic can give him no such prize as the free love 
of his Zélie, and, casting away his ring, he throws himself at the 
feet of the Child of Earth, and abandons for ever his longings 
after the supernatural.” 

Such is the story of the ballet, but the outline suggests 
only a very faint idea of the magnificent resources of scenery, 
picturesque composition, and brilliantly expressive dancing, 
which are brought to bear on its development. With such 
merits, L’ Amour et la Maie cannot fail to prove a strong and 
lasting attraction. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Tue performance of Roberto il Diavolo, on Saturday night, 
was far superior to the first this season, which was, indeed, 
little better than a dress rehearsal. The part of Alice has 








been long familiar to Madame Jullienne, on the continental 
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stage, and hers is probably the best French version of the 
day. Those peculiarities in her singing which were remarked 
in her performance of Paulina, in J Martiri, are equally eon- 
spicuous in her Alice. The great energy of this lady, and 
her strong appreciation of dramatic effect, must secure the 
favour of intelligent audiences. Her Alice has none of the 
romance with which Jenny Lind endowed it, and little of the 
rustic simplicity which was a predominant charm in Grisi. 
It is, however, earnest and real, and therefore effective. 
Madame Julliente is able to sing the music precisely as it 
was written by Meyerbeer—of itself no small advantage. 
Her first air (“ Va, dit-elle”) was sung with great tender- 
ness; and the 'scena (Act 2), of which the beautiful melody, 
“Quand je quittai la Normandie,” forms the prominent 
feature, was executed with remarkable taste. The Roberto 
of Signor 'Tamberlik cannot be too highly praised. The part 
is equally difficult and ungrateful. Roberto, except in rare 
instances, acts as a sort of foil to the other dramatis personce 
—now to Alice, now to the Princess, now to Bertramo, and, 
lastly, to a figurante in the shape of the resuscitated abbess. 
The music which he has to sing, nevertheless, is the most 
arduous and fatiguing in the opera. Since Nourrit, the 
original, no singer has so completely triumphed over the dis- 
advantages presented in this unthankful part. as Tamberlik, 
who, gifted by nature with a voice of equal power and beauty, 
with untiring stamina, and (in spite of his shortness of sta- 
ture), a commanding presence, is endowed with a fine dramatic 
instinct in the bargain. As far as the simple art of vocaliza- 
tion goes, we are inclined to think that no part vindicates to 
the same extent the power and accomplishments which have 
rendered Signor Tamberlik so great and deserved a favourite 
with the public. It is not merely that he sings the Sicilienne, 
“Lor est une chimére,” and the duets, trios, and other con- 
certed pieces in which he is concerned, in the most satis- 
factory manner, but in every scene of the opera where he is 
actively engaged, the presence of a thoroughly-practised 
artist gives weight and efficiency to the music. Herr Formes, 
having recovered from his indisposition, resumed the character 
of Bertram, in which he has no rival. The sombre concep- 
tion of the German singer is graphically filled up, his per- 
sonal peculiarities lending a striking illusion to the scenic 
effect, while his magnificent voice gives character and import- 
ance tothe music. The morceaux d’ensemble on Saturday 
were as well performed as the solo pieces; the trio (unac- 
companied) for Alice, Roberto, and Bertramo (Act 3), was 
sung well in tune, and redemanded. Herr Formes was loudly 
applauded in the scena of Bertramo, with the chorus of 
invisible fiends ; and the grand final ¢rio, sung and acted 
with great force by Madame Jullienne, Signor Tamberlik, 
and Herr Formes, was quite as effective as ever. Signor 
Ronconi, who again appeared in the insignificant part of the 
Herald, was received with enthusiasm.. Madame Castellan 
sang the airs of Isabel with her accustomed talent, and Signor 
Stigelli was more than ever careful and effective in the part 
of Rambaldo. The orchestra was admirable; the chorus 
much more careful and steady than on the first occasion ; and 
the ballet, in which Mademoiselle Robert, as the Abbess, dis- 
played equal talent as a dancer and pantomimist, left nothing 
to be desired. Such a good performance, however—so easy 
of accomplishment with the resources of the Royal Italian 
Opera—renders it the more imperative to be strict with exhi- 
bitions of negligence and inefficient preparation unworthy of 
the establishment. There was a very full house. Her Ma- 
jesty was present. 











Origtnal Correspondence, 
A Request From A SUBSCRIBER. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Siz,—You will excuse a four years’ subscriber troubling you, 
but as I have no doubt you can inform me, I would solicit the 
favour of your stating, in an early number of your valuable publig 
cation, the Musical World, what is the value of a perfect copy o 
“Tart du Facteur d’Orgues, par D. Frangois Bedos de Ceiles’ 
Bénédictin de la Congrégation de St. Maur, dans l’Abbaye de St* 
Denis, en France, de l’ Académie Royale des Sciences de Bordeaux. 
Paris, 1766.” 4 vols., folio, with plates, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your constant Subscriber, 
AN ENGINEER. 

[Can any of our readers answer the above ?—Ep.] 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Smr—Right well was I pleased to find a word from the Organ- 
loft in your last week's “ World.” In nineteen cases out of twenty, 
the organist has the pay of a grave-digger, and is looked upon 
from the pulpit as but one removal from that respectable function- 
ary. I would fain encroach upon your space for insertion of the 
following, which took place in the more fashionable part of London, 
and in which a particular friend of mine was the professional 
would-be candidate. 

In the neighbourhood of his house, a district church was in 
course of erection, and he, being a housekeeper.in the same parish, 
wished to put up for organist. 

Upon inquiry, he found that the clergyman had the filling up 
of all appointments ; he, consequently, waited upon the reverend 
gentleman to request that he might be entered as a candidate, 
adding that he had for a considerable period lived and paid rates 
in the parish— 

“Eh, Eh, you want to play the organ, do you?” said the worthy 
pastor, “ I don’t know anything about it.” 

My friend replied “ he heard that all the officers were to be 
appointed by the clergyman.” “ Quite right, quite right,” was the 
answer, “but I could not be troubled with applications, so I told 
the organ builder to look out for some steady young man.” The 
professor of music ventured to expostulate, which brought upon him 
the wrath of the Rev. Mr.—who “ wondered what was the cause 
for complaint.” 

An exactly parallel case could not be drawn, but my friend 
begged to take the clergyman’s opinion upon the propriety of 
empowering the architect or builder to appoint the minister. This 
of course ended the conference. From the scanty emolument doled 
out to organists, their position is very much below what it ought 
to be, when it is borne in mind, what amount of talent and study 
it requires to become a good player. 

A protest onthe part of adozen of our principal organists 
would at once carry the point ; and why should it not be done ? 

My apology for length of epistle is the interest I, as a profes- 
sional man, take in the matter, andI doubt not the subject having 
appeared in print will bring forth letters from abler pens than 
mine. 

I have the honour to be, Sirs 
Your Well- wisher, 





Foreign. 

New Yorxk—Tue New Orera-Hovses—(7Zo the Editor 
of the MHerald).—From your well-known and uniform 
advocacy of the establishment of Italian opera in this 
city upon a permanent and popular basis, it is evident 
that the objections in your valuable paper on Tuesday 
to the location selected for the proposed Academy of 
Music, were not dictated by any desire to throw obstacles 
of a frivolous nature in the way. It is always easier 
to tear down than to build up; and as opera houses do 
not build themselves, it is necessary to offer some induce- 
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ments to those who are willing to come forward and risk 
their money in enterprises of this kind. In a house like the 
Astor Place, containing, exclusive of the gallery, less than 
1000 good seats, it was an objectionable feature to give over 
200, or nearly one-fourth, of the best seats to the subscribers, 
and which does not apply to a house that will hold from 
4000 to 5000 persons. Besides, according to the present 
plan, the stockholders are excluded from securing seats in 
the proscenium boxes, or in boxes having saloons attached. 
Neither will they take seats except in alternate sections of 
the house, which will give them no other advantage over the 
public than that of having a fixed and permanent location for 
the season ; and when we reflect that the shareholders will 
occupy but 250 seats out of 5000, it is presumed that the 
public will not view with an unfavourable eye this small con- 
cession, in order to secure the establishment of a people’s opera. 
With regard to the location, it is considered by those who 
have looked into the matter seriously, as one of, if not the 
very best, that can ke found. The great majority of the resi- 
dent opera-goers live on a line with and above the present site ; 
a great number of our principal hotels are clustered about 
this location ; and by strangers who visit our city it is easily 
reached by omnibuses in Broadway, and railway by the 
Fourth Avenue, and it is only three minutes farther off from 
the lower parts of the city than the present Astor Place 
Opera, which is generally acknowledged to be an excellent 
location. Fourteenth Street is 100 feet wide, and a covered 
way, for carriages, will be erected, to enable ladies to get out 
and into their carriages under shelter from the weather, so 
necessary in our climate. Irving Place is one of the most 
quiet and respectable streets in the city ; and this leads me 
to speak of the disadvantages of Broadway, especially for 
Italian opera. The incessant noise of passing vehicles, and 
the difficulty of approaching the house with private carriages 
with comfort and safety, are objections which can never be 
removed ; besides, the difference of cost between the present 
location and the same quantity of land on Broadway, would 
of itself be sufficient to prevent the house from being built, 
and would exceed the amount of capital (300,000 dols.) 
authorized by the charter.—A Susscriser. Jenny Lind 
is gone; and already many of the oyster-house critics and 
the oyster-house journalists, who during her residence here, 
with the power and control over oysters which her presence 
gave them, were so perfectly eloquent in their laudations of 
her, are now beginning to make mouths at her and her hus- 
band, but particularly at the latter genius. Otto Goldschmidt 
seems to have given great offence to a great many of the 
oyster-house critics, and they are blazing away at him with- 
out an ymercy or qualification. Whatever we said of Jenny 
Lind, and of her personal or musical qualities, was always 
said to her face, and during her presence in this city. Now 
that she is gone, we shall have to turn round and defend her 
reputation, and that of her bit of a husband, against those 
vagabonds of tlie oyster-cellars who had been trying to live 
out of her and her little Hebrew while here, but who now, 
having failed to fill their pockets, are venting their spleen 
against them. Ole Bull left town on Saturday for Boston, 
to give some concerts there. Ole Bull is just as great an 
artist, and as fine a fellow, as he was during his previous visit, 
but has not by any means been so successful as formerly in 
New York, or throughout the country. He made a great 
mistake in supposing that we are as green now as we were 
ten years ago, in our spring time. We have grown immensely, 
and been humbugged so muchsince that time, that we cannot 





now be so easily humbugged by patriotic declamation, instead 
of exquisite bowing. Ole Bull made a mistake in not giving 
a concert first in New York, and taking his position simply 
as a great artist, without the affectation of being a great 
patriot, republican, or other humbug. We hope he will suc- 
ceed better in humbugging the Bostonians. Lola Montes 
has gone to Philadelphia. . She had been trying to humbug 
us with her dancing for some time, but at last she laid it aside 
and came to realities. She made a prodigious hit in the new 
piece, called Lola Montes in Bavaria, in which she merely 
personates herself, and is only playing off again her old tricks. 
This piece could have run four or five weeks. When she first 
made her appearance in this city, we advised her to give lec- 
tures, or to get up such pieces, and that she would succeed 
in either of these courses. She sezs now the justice of our 
advice, and is benefitted by having adopted it. She has now 
a most brilliant career before her, When the present piece 
is exhausted, let her get up a new drama of ‘‘ Lola Montes 
in Boston,” and show up the Boston school committee and 
corporation ; also, “ Life in New York,” and show up the 
editors here, who abused her because they thought she was 
such a sinner; also, “ Life in Paris,” “ Life in Warsaw,” and 
** Life in London,” with her husband shown up in all his 
greenness. She can travel through this country with these 
pieces for a couple of years, and make a hundred thousand 
dollars. At the last nights in the Broadway Theatre, the 
boxes were filled with the most fashionable and respectable 
society of New York—principally ladies of the first ranks in 
piety and pelerines. Madame Thillon—the beautiful Thillon 
—and the Roussets—the charming Roussets—are still at 
Niblo’s. But what has become of the monkeys? And where 
are the dogs? All the young masters and misses are in- 
quiring from their grandpapas and grandmammas about the 
monkey theatre, and the monkey opera, and the monkey 
ballet. We must have them soon. It seems that one of the 
monkeys is a Jenny Lind in screaming; another is equal to 
Ole Bull playing on one string; and another—a young 
monkey—is a perfect Lola Montes.—(New York Paper.) 





ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From the Times.) 


Onz of the features of the Grand National Concerts given at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the winter of 1850, was the playing of 
Miss Arabella Goddard, the youngest, and decidedly the most 
promising of our native pianists. Since that period, when her chief 
attention seemed to be devoted to the modern fantasia school, 
Miss Goddard has made a striking progress. Originally a pupil 
of Kalkbrenner, she obtained from that master, unrivalled in his 
way, the rules of perfect mechanism, and the best method of apply- 
ing them. More recently, under Thalberg, she studied the bravura 
style with great success. The programme of her second public 
concert, which took place last night in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
shows that the young pianist has begun to take an interest in a 
higher branch of the art. Among the pieces she performed were 
Mendelssohn's quartet in B minor (No. 3, Op. 3), and Beethoven’s 
sonata with violin, in G. (Op. 30). ‘The former is one of the most 
arduous and difficult pieces ever composed for the piano. The 
first, third, and last movements demand a rapidity of finger, a 
strength, and a stamina which few players, young or old, possess. 
Miss Goddard, however, although only sixteen, proved herself mis- 
tress of all these requisites, and others besides—neatness, precision, 
variety of expression, and a touch at once firm and elastic. She 
was admirably supported by M. Sainton (violin), Mr. Hill (tenor), 
and Signor Piatti (violoncello), and the performance was first-rate 
from beginning to end. The sonata of Beethoven, the violin part 
of which was sustained by M. Sainton, was equally beyond criticism. 
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The minuetto, played by both artists with the finest taste, was 
warmly applauded, and the finale, taken at prodigious speed, left 
nothing to be desired. In addition to these, Miss Goddard played 
Sebastian Bach’s prelude and fugue in D, the prestissimo in A (No. 
4 of Mendelssohn’s Seven Characteristic Pieces), and Dohler’s 
fantasia on themes from Guillaume Tell; thus displaying her pro- 
ficiency in a great variety of styles. The prelude and fugue 
of the German patriot could not possibly have been better 
played; the execution was faultless, and the expression appro- 
priately simple and unaffected. The fugue was encored, but Miss 
Goddard declined to repeat it. The fantasia of Dohler was a 
brilliant exhibition of manual dexterity, and at the conclusion Miss 
Goddard was loudly recalled by the audience. It would appear, 
however, that she has the same objection to recalls as to encores, 
since she did not appear to the summons. A well-selected pro- 
gramme of vocal music, by Misses Bireh, Eliza Birch, and Dolby, 
Madame Macfarren, M. Fedor, and Signor Della Aste (the new 
bass, who is announced to appear at the Royal Italian Opera), 
added to the attractions of the concert. A very graceful ballad, 
“The past is all our own,” the composition of Miss Goddard, 
which was sung with the best taste by Miss Dolby, was encored 
unanimously. Signor Piatti played a solo of his own upon the vio- 
loncello with his accustomed excellence, and Mr. Frank Mori 
accompanied the vocal music. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 

Last night Miss Arabella Goddard gave her concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. ‘This young lady is now one of the fore- 
most pianists of the day, and is destined no doubt to attain the 
highest fame within the reach of a public artist. Her execution is 
characterised by the best qualities, her Thalberg studies have 
given her the completest mastery over every kind of difficulty, 
which she attacks with unremitting fearlessness, and vanquishes 
with consummate precision and dexterity. But her performances 
last night were for the most part confined to a much nobler order 
of art than that which she has been in the habit of illustrating ; 
and her selections were not only of the highest interest in them- 
selves, but were interpreted with a force and character that left 
nothing to be desired. ‘The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in B minor, one of the early works of the composer, in 
which Miss Goddard, we need hardly observe, had not only the 
busiest work for her finger, but the most critical demands upon her 
intelligence. ‘This was succeeded by a prelude and fugue of Bach, 
and one of Mendelssohn’s “characteristic pieces,” in both of which 
she evinced the requisite essentials of steadiness, closeness, and 
symmetry ; notwithstanding the interruption that the movement of 
Mendelssohn experienced in consequence of an unexpected forget- 
fulness incident to an unlucky dependence on the memory, and 
which, from the repetition of the stoppage, created some little 
diversion. The production of the music, however, met the cir- 
cumstances of the dilemma, and the morceau was finally got over 
in triumph. Beethoven's sonata in G major, Op. 30, prefaced the 
second part, and to this, too, did Miss Goddard, in conjunction 
with Sainton, render every justice. In the course of the evening, a 
MS. song, written by the beneficiaire to some pretty sentimentalitics 
touching “I'he days of our youth,” of Mr. Desmond Ryan; was 
sung by Miss Dolby, and encored, the Mendelssohnian flavour of 
which was really very charming. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


This very rising young pianist, whose brilliant execution and 
marked flexibility of touch have raised her, while still very young, 
to a high and honourable position in her art, gave last night an 
interesting and well-selected concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The benejiciaire took a conspicuous part in the performance, not 
only as an executant, but as a composer. A song, “ The past is 
all our own”—although most people might prefer to make the 
assertion of the future—set by Miss A. Goddard to a clever and 
pleasing melody, somewhat Mendelssohnish in its style, was sung 
by Miss Dolby, and loudly encored. The promise evinced in this 
morceau was considerable. Miss Goddard as a pianist has, as yet, 
principally trodden in the steps of the romantic school, and her 
execution of the piano part of Mendelssohn’s Quartet, Op. 3, in 





B minor, was therefore expected with some curiosity. The result 
was in the highest degree peuptcry, Miss Goddard played the 
music with great intelligence and light and shade, and was per- 
fectly mistress of its difficulties. Her next piece was Bach’s pre- 
lude and fugue in D minor, and a characteristic study by Mendel- 
ssohn. This performance excited even greater enthusiasm than 
the first. ‘Ihe music required the closest and neatest fingering, 
and the execution, through all the web of difficulties agi 
was irreproachable. 





POETRY. 
“ On! Prry a Wanperine Heart.” 


Oh, pity—oh, pity a wandering heart, 
That seeks in your bower a moment’s repose, 
On its sorrowful way soon again to depart— 
Oh, grant it in pity one sigh ere it goes. 
’Tis a heart that, unfitted for living alone, 
Sought some gentle bosom to yield it a home ; 
But it placed all its fondest affections on one, 
Who scorned it, and drove it thus houseless to roam. 
Oh, pity a wandering heart ! 


Tho’ oft amid beauty its pilgrimage lies, 
Each beauty has now lost its pow’r to bless; 
Still it fondly looks back to the past, and still sighs 
For that bright happy home it can never possess. 
As the exile who roves from the land of his love, 
Views all that surrounds him.as joyless and dim, 
Sweet flow’rs may smile round him, bright skies shine above— 
But in vain—for they smile not, they shine not for him. 
Then pity—oh, pity a wandering heart, 
That seeks in your bower a moment's repose ; 
‘Tho’ smiles can no longer a pleasure impart, 
One soft sigh of pity will lighten its woes. 
Ciement Waits. 
[These words are copyright.] 





Dramatic. 


Frencu Prays.—Sr. Jamus’s ToEatrE.—On Wednesday 
last M. Levassor took his benefit, and such a bill of fare we 
never witnessed on any previous occasion; nor did ever 
actor do so much to amuse his patrons. We laughed so im- 
moderately at M. Levassor’s eccentricities, that we were 
obliged to leave before the last piece, unable to hold out 
any longer; luckily we had seen this piece on a previous oc- 
casion, so that the temptation was not so great as it might 
otherwise have been. The performances began with an 
amusing trifle, entitled Le Cachemire Vert, which we have 
already noticed, then came M. Levassor in all his glory. 
L’ Amour dans les Cheveux treats of the amorous perplexities of 
an artiste en cheveux, as those gentlemen of the comb and 
curling-irons now style themselves. Lamenting over the in- 
fidelities of his Pamela, he resolves to die by charcoal, and 
at the same time bury in oblivion the great creations of his 
genius in the shape of toupets, scalps, and wigs. As he 
passes these in review, he impersonates the different charac- 
ters whom they have adorned, which arethe dandy, the 
bully, the President, the hair-dresser, and two barristers. 
All these personages are touched off with infinite humour, 
with a good sprinkling of puns and double ententes, which 
elicited roars of laughter. The parody of Lucia of Lam- 
mermoor was also exceedingly humorous ; in all these scenes 
the weak side of the piece is very cleverly held up to ridi- 
cule ; and whoever be the author of these monologues, they 
are cleverly written, and have a higher aim than the mere 








burlesque would seem to warrant. The puns are, we will 
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own, not always unexceptionable, but many a truth is ut- 
tered in joke, and both author and composer may takea 
lesson by which they would do well to profit, We were alo 
presented with a new burlesque, entitled Le Rasoir Anglais, 
the moral of which turns upon the necessity of deep reflec- 
tion and consummate prudence before we finally plunge into 
the vortex of conjugal felicity ; or, as Levassor has it, by 
shaving before marriage, you may prevent the disagreeable 
necessity of being shaved afterwards. In this little piece M. 
Levassor was well seconded by M. Fauvre, who played to 
perfection the part of a very stupid servant. Un Thé chez 
Levassor consisted of a reunion of all the artists of the 
theatre to pass a jolly evening over what the servant calls a 
cheap way of amusing one’s friends—to wit, with hot water. 
All the company joinedin the entertainment, and gave the 
various cries heard in the streets of Paris. We cannot say 
that these were at all well done, the ladies not being up to 
the mark by any means; in short, we may set down the 
Thé as a decided taiiure, with the sole exception of the comic 
lottery, in which Levassor was himself the principal actor ; 
and an imitation of the poultry-yard by M. Fauvre, which 
was decidedly clever, and won considerable applause. The 
performances terminated by Un Frére terrible, which we no- 
ticed in our last. The house was crowded in every part, and 
M. Levassor seemed, as usual, on the very best terms with 
his audience. 

German Priays.—Fashion is not confined to determining 
the shape of a lady’s gown sleeve or the cut of a gentleman’s 
coat; it pervades, as is well known, our whole existence ; it 
dictates to us our pleasures, prescribes the rules of conduct 
we are to pursue, and even exerts a most despotic sway in 
the affairs of religion itself, by pointing with its delicate and 
taper finger ta snme pet sect or other as exceedingly genteel 
and comme il faut, and therefore decidedly orthodox and 
proper. We would ask whether this is not the cause to 
which we must attribute the “playing at Popery,” the 
dressing-up of altars by pious young ladies, and the wearing 
strange-looking waistcoats by the stranger-looking individuals 
whom we often meet now~a-days in the streets of the Metro= 
polis? Ay, most certainly it is, as even the admirers of Mr. 
Bennett himself must confess, if they have the least grain. of 
sincerity in their breasts. Fashion is the cause of all this as 
surely as it formerly was of the inability of gentlemen to dine 
together, without half the company preferring, before the 
evening was ended, a recumbent position under the table to 
a sitting posture at the table, or, as certainly as in later days, 
it invariably excited “‘fast’’ men to pull off knockers and 
bell handles on their return home during the small hours of 
the morning. The last freak that fashion has taken into its 
head to play is one which concerns ourselves very nearly. 
It has been meddling with the critics of the press. Once 
upon atime, as the story books have it, when gentlemen 
went to review a new piece, they generally contented them- 
selves with giving a more or less clever epitome of the plot, 
followed by a more or less judicious review of the sentiments 
and language, and concluding with a more or less impartial 
account—the “‘ less” greatly predominating—of the manner in 
which the actors filled their parts, and of the amount of 
applause or disapprobation which they elicited from what is 
stereotypedly termed an “intelligent” public. But at pre- 
sent a change has come o’er the spirit of our dramatic criti- 
cisms, or at least of those on the German plays. The critics 
have all ceased to write mere newspaper articles; they have 
taken to composing essays for encyclopcedias. The amount 





of erudition displayed since the arrival of the Germa 

company has been prodigious! Not a play has been pro 

duced without each of our respected and daily contempo- 
raries containing a column or two of small print devoted 
to the history of the rise and progress of the said play, 
the various dates at which the different acts were commenced 
and terminated, a list of persons who saw the work in its 
unfinished state, and expressed their approbation of it ; and 
lastly, a slight genealogical sketch of the poet’s family. 
Now, to our critical funetions we sometimes unite those of a 
dramatic author, and it is here that the shoe pinches. How 
horrible it would be, were this new style of criticism extended 
to the English stage. We shudder at the thoughts of a 
notice of the following description, on the occasion of a 
* first-night : ’—“' On Monday evening, a new and original 
five-act drama, entitled the Mysterious Whisper ; or, the Doom 
of Death, was produced at this theatre.. It may not be uninte- 
resting to our readers to learn, that the author, Burlington 
R. Kade, Esq., is exactly six-and-thirty, possessing a taste for 
tobacco, and.a wart on his nose. He first had the idea of 
his present thrilling and original work on seeing a French 
drama entitled LZ’ Arret de Mort, ou le Parracide involuntaire. 
He bought this dramas In 1850, after having kept it by 
him for some years, he showed it to his friend Vaudeville 
Crib, Esq., who pronounced it “ stunning,” and advised him 
to write an original English drama on the same subject. 
Vaudeville Crib, by the way, is the same gentleman who, 
on being taken up before the sitting magistrates at Bow 
Street, for being drunk and disorderly, quoted Virgil’s line,— 


“ Est modus in rebus sunt certi denique fines ;” 


observing, that it was written expressly for his case, and that 
the real translation of it was: “ There is a measure (a quart 
measure) in all these matters, and at last there are certain 
fines.” This procured his admission into the Garrick Club, 
the members of which generously paid the five shillings, and, 
in allusion to the punning Dean of St. Patrick, bestowed on 
him the name of Swift Crib, an appellation which the cele- 
brated Moses Levy, who holds a responsible situation under 
the Sheriffs of London, says he has decidedly merited. On 
hearing Crib's opinion of the French piece, Burlington 
R. Kade determined to carry out his long-cherished plan of 
producing a great and original work. ‘Taking L'Arret de 
Mort, therefore, and, at the same time, a second-class ticket 
on the Gravesend Railway, he proceeded to that popular 
watering place. It was here that he penned the noble and 
eminently original drama, which was produced last night, 
&c., &c., &c.”” Now we conscienciously declare, that articles 
of this description would not be agreeable to our feelings ; as 
envious persons might probably suggest that the French 
drama, so prominently mentioned, had something to do with 
the original English play, and we therefore fondly hope, in 
the name of the great majority of English dramatic authors, 
that, with the departure of the German company from Lon- 
don, this far too accurate and statistical mode of criticism 
may disappear from the columns of our contemporaries, 
Entertaining these sentiments on the subject, of course we 
shall not, like most of our contemporaries, make our criti- 
cism resemble, from its bristling array of figures, a table of 
logarithms or a railway guide. We shall content ourselves 
with observing that Emilia Galotti, which was played by the 
German Company, on Saturday last, was written by Lessing 
‘* with a purpose’”—namely, that of endowing Germany with 
a drama of its own, and freeing it from its dependence on 
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the works of foreign authors. Every true German must 
always thank Lessing for abolishing a state of things that 
he must look back upon with feelings of deep humiliation. 
Lessing was one of the most celebrated and acute critics of 
his day ; and, as we have said, he rendered yeoman’s service 
to the cause of the national drama of Germany; but he only 
offered another proof of the*truth of Defoe’s assertion: * Art 
is difficult, criticism iseasy.” Although containing powerful 
and beautiful writing, Emilia Galotti is far from being a good 
acting play. ike all the productions of German dramatists, 
it is defective in interest. This defect is not inherent to the 
subject itself, but to the mode of treating it. The subject is 
nothing more nor less than that of “ Virginius,” and Sheridan 
Knowles has,triumphantly proved what a firm grasp it may 
be made to take of the human heart when properly managed. 
There are several new characters, which did not exist in the 
original story, introduced into Emilia Galotti. Such, for in- 
instance, is that of a wily, machiavelic minister, Marinelli, 
admirably played by Herr Ktihn ; and Orsina, the Prince’s 
mistress, equally well rendered by Frau Flindt. Herr Emil 
Devrient sustained the very short and unimportant character 
of the Count Appiani,} Emilia’s lover, The said Count is 
killed early in the drama, and has little else to do but to look 
as interesting as possible. What on earth could induce Herr 
Devrient to choose this character we cannot say, unless we 
suppose that he prefers showing off his figure to showing off 
his talent. The audience were greatly disappointed at the 
“ great gun” of the Company “ going off” so soon, and the 
consequence was that Emilia Galotti, the work of the drama- 
tic Luther of Germany, did not meet with quite as enthusi- 
astic a reception as that which the audience of this theatre 
had given to the other novelties submitted to their approbation. 

On Tuesday, was produced Goethe’s Faust, The announce- 
ment of this chef d’ceuvre had drawn together one of the 
largest audiences ever collected within the walls of this 
theatre. Every place was occupied ; and although the per- 
formance, in spite of the unsparing manner in which the play 
had been cut, lasted until past twelve o’clock, by far the 
majority of those present remained until the fall of the 
curtain. Seeing that quarto upon quarto, and folio upon folio 
have been written to prove what object Goethe had more 
particularly in view when he wrote Faust—seeing that some 
learned Doctors say that he wanted to inculcate one set of 
principles, while others assert that he desired to promulgate 
exactly the reverse—seeing also, that some go so far as to say 
that Goethe did not know what he wanted—and seeing that 
it has never been satisfactorily demonstrated which of these 
opinions is the right one—it will perhaps be regarded as a 
piece of good sense on our part if we confine our observa- 
tions to the cast of the piece on Tuesday night. Herr Emil 
Devrient was the Faust, and evidently played the character 
to the very best of his ability. In the first part, he was 
eminently solemn and impressive, and in the latter acts, when 
he has exchanged the Doctor’s cap and robe to don the gay 
and elegant garments of the cavalier, he played the youthful 
and impassioned lover to the life. His despair, too, at the 
conclusion of the piece, on viewing all the misery he has 
caused, was very fine. The grand feature of the evening, 
however, was the Mephistopheles of Herr K hn. This 
gentleman is entitled to the highest praise. His ‘‘make up,” 
conception, aud carrying out of the character, were stu- 
pendous. He seemed to be so thoroughly embued 
with the devilish element that it peeped out in everything he 
did or said; his walk was devilish, his movements were de- 





vilish, his whole appearance was devilish, his very voice was 
devilish. Yet all this was produced without the slightest 
exaggeration, the least approach to which would have ren- 
dered the whole character commonplace and_ ineffective, 
instead of being, as it was in his hands, wonderful. 
Herr Kiihn has most evidently studied the part long—very 
long—and well, and his perseverance has been rewarded by 
his attaining a degree of perfection which it has rarely been 
our lot to witness, either in England or abroad. The play 
will, we believe, be repeated, and we advise all those who 
admire sterling acting, not to lose an opportunity which will 
not soon oceur again of gratifying their taste. The other 
parts were all exceedingly well filled, and the curtain fell 
amidst loud applause on certainly the most successful per- 
formance the German company have yet given. 

Haymarkxet.—On Wednesday, the entertainments at this 
theatre consisted of the new comic drama of the Foundlings, 
followed by Mr. Mark Lemon’s successful play of Mind 
your own Business, which, in its turn, was followed by the 
extravaganza of Keeley Worried by Buckstone. With such a 
bill, it is no wonder that the crowd around the doors of the 
theatre was something tremendous, but we believe that it 
would have been quite as great had the oldest and dullest pieces 
ever written been selected: for the evening’s entertainment. 
Not to be enigmatical, we may as well at once state that, on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. B. Webster took his annual benefit. 
If there is one man who especially deserves the support of 
the public, that man is Mr. B. Webster. Mr. Webster’s 
rights on the public gratitude are large and we)l founded, 
and, we are happy to say, they are acknowledged. English- 
men are generally resulute and persevering, and always glad 
to patronise in others those qualities which they themselves 
possess. This, wo boliove, to be ono eauce of Mr Wobitui's 
great and universal popularity. People know that he raised 
himself by his own untiring energy, and that, like Marshal 
Soult, who carried a knapsack and musket before he wielded 
the béton of a Marshal of France, Mr. Webster traversed 
every grade in the theatrical profession before obtaining his 
present high position. It is this very fact that renders him 
so peculiarly fitted :to exercise the difficult duties of a 
London manager. He is thoroughly acquainted with every- 
thing relating to his art. But what in our eyes is 
one of the noblest circumstances in Mr. Webster’s career, 
is that he has achieved all his success by fair and legiti- 
mate means; he has gained the name of a great actor, 
because he is a great actor; he has not endeavoured 
to obtain the title by getting persons to trumpet forth to the 
world that he is an admirable and spotless individual in 
private life, as Smith or Jones sets up as candidate 
for the office of parish beadle, on the strength of having 
fourteen children, and not because he possesses any natural 
qualification for the office. This Mr. Webster has never 
done, and his conduct is the more deserving of praise, 
because there is no one with whom we are acquainted who 
could command so many tongues and pens, ready, if he 
wished it, to testify to the unvarying courtesy and kindness 
of his behaviour towards all who are fortunate enough to 
meet him off the stage. The theatre was crowded to suffoca- 
tion, and Mr. Webster, on making his appearance, as Verdon, 
in Mind your own Business, was tumultuously applauded. 





ApotpueE Sax, the ingenious and celebrated inventor of the 
family of instruments which bears his name, has been in Londen 
during the last week. He has left for Paris. 
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Rebtelo of Music. 


‘“Maaniricat AND Nunc Druitris” (in A).—Composed by 
Epwarp Deariz.—J. A. Novello. 


This is a composition of length and importance, and is likely to 
add to Dr. Dearle’s reputation as an ecclesiastical writer. The 
style is remarkable, as in the former works of Dr. Dearle, for its 
studied richness of harmovy—the four parts being generally inde- 
pendent—and great freedom in the treatment. of chords of suspen- 
sion, and the use of modulation. The work is throughout in the 
key of A and its subordinates. There are many striking passages, 
among which may be cited the transition into C, in page 3, on the 
words “For He that is mighty; the whole of the passage (pages 
4 and 5) commencing with full choir, on the -words “He hath 
showed strength,” to the cluse of the dominant key, page 6; -and 
the “ Amen,” which is flowing and melodious, and in, which the 
plagal cadence is effectively introduced.. The “ Magnificat” is 
dedicated to the Rev. Richard Otter, Provost of King’s College, 
Carabenee and is worthy the serious attention of organists and 
choirs. : 





Aliscellaneous. 


Sronr.—The great German composer's arrival in England has 
happened opportunely for the Sacred Harmonic Society, who, as 
early as October last, had arranged to close the present season with 
his great work Calvary. The rehearsals are proceeding with 
great spirit, a special meeting, with full band and chorus, being 
called in the large hall for Wednesday next. The society, having 
purchased the copyright of the oratorio, have published the piano- 
forte score to their members and subscribers at the low price of 
six shillings and sixpence for an ordinary-sized book of music 
of nearly 150 pages, bound in cloth, lettered, and got up in 
the best manner. Already some hundreds of copies of the work 
have beenissued. ‘The separate vocal and instrumental parts have 
also been engraved by the society, and are available for choral 
societies and others, requiring large numbers at equally low rates ; 
the object of the society being to get the work generally known and 
appreciated, apart from any considerations of profit. 

Mapame Vearpavainns’s Concert.—The performances of 
pianoforte-players are for the most part so alike in character as to 
present but few features to remark upon, Madame Verdavainne’s 
playing is of no ordinary character, and her reading of the sonata 
(Beethoven’s), was exquisitely refined and classical. The andante 
was given with especial delicacy of finger, and in that happy time 
which, while allowing full scope to appreciate the idea of the com- 
poser, did not verge on that most painful of all faults to the ear, 
that of sleepiness or dragging. ‘The presto (finale) movement was 
given with uncommon spirit and brilliancy. The Thalberg piece, 
from Don Pasquale, was most charmingly played, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulties which fill the pages of the great pianist com- 
poser, were surmounted with that grace which is only attainable 
by those who are artists in the true sense of the word. It is 
almost superfluous to add to what has been alreadysaid of Madame 
C. Novello’s vocalisation : she sang in good voice. The concerted 
pieces were well performed, and on the whole we were very much 
gratified. The audience was very numerous, the rooms being 
quite full.— Weekly Times. 

Messrs. ALrrep Metton, R. S. Pratten, and Hausmann, gavea 
grand orchestral concert on Tuesday morning week, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The programme was excellently varied. The 
orchestra, strong and efficient, was led by Mr. H. Blagrove, and 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon, and comprised the best names 
from the Royal Italian Opera band. Mendelssohn’s A major 
symphony was excellently played, as was also Weber’s Jubilee 
Overture. The band was also heard to great advantage in a 
MS. overture by Mr. Alfred Mellon, which was greatly applauded, 
and deservedly so, as it is a composition of decided merit, and full 
of striking effects. Mr. Hausmann performed two solos of his own 
composition in excellent style, and received loud applause. Among 
other pieces deserving of notice, we. may specify two songs by 
Jetty Treffz—‘ Voi che sapete,” and “ An eine Lerche,” composed 
expressly for her by one Suppi, with flute obligato by Pratten— 





both deliciously given,‘and with all Jetty’s own pretty and irresistible ! 





manner ; a,German song by Reichart, finely rendered, Macfarren’s 
“‘ The Wrecker’s Life,” vociferously and artistically sung by Herr 
Staudigl; and ditto Benedict’s “ Rage, thou angry storm ;” and a 
solo by Mrs. Sims Reeves, who sang instead of Mins Louisa Pyne, 
who was indisposed. Also Sivori played “ La Melancolie,” and 
Mr. Pratten'a flute concerto’ stiick, both with immense effect. 
Eke, Mr. Edward: Bache played: Mr. Edward Bache’s pianoforte 
concerto —the. first.: movement thereof~in Mr. Edward Bache’s 
very. best, style, Likewise there was a. terzetto. . Attendance 
good, and everybody pleased.—- From a, By- Correspondent. 


Mr, G, A. Osnorne’s Matinée Musicale attracted a very full 
attendance at, the Hanover Square Rooms... The programme, in 
the first part, was allotted to Mozart, Beethoven, and Osborne, 
and in the second part was restricted to Osborne and De Beriot. 
The items were Mozart’s trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; 
Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” sonata’; “Osborne’s' sonata (MS., first 
time of performance) for pianoforte and violoncello; three pieces 
for piano, by Osborne, entitled  L’Esperance;” ‘Le Bijou,” and 
“ Evening Dew;” and Osborne and, De Beriot’sduo for piano and 
violin. Miss Louisa Pyne sang a song of Osborne’s, in place of 
an air from the Crown Diamonds, Mr. Osborne’s new sonata was 
greatly admired by the connotsseurs, and was much applauded. Mr. 
Osborne had for his co-executants, Sivori and Piatti. 

Mr. JoserH Parker, pupil of Mdme. Goffrie, gave his first 
concert on Wednesday evening, June'23rd, at the New Beethoven 
Rooms, on which oceasion he was assisted by the following artists: 
Vocalists—Madame Lemaire, Mdlle. Magner, Miss Ellen Row- 
land, Miss Messent :—Instrumentalists—Madame Goffrie, Joseph 
Parker, Herr Lutgen, Mr. Joseph Case, Frederick Chatterton, 
and Herr Goffrie. Mr. J. Parker played a trio, by Mayseder, with 
Messrs. Goffrie and Lutgen, a solo sonata, by Beethoven, and 
Déhler’s Tarantella, in all of which he showed great talent, and 
does credit to his instructress. 

Reunion pes Arts.—The programme of last Monday’s soirée 
of this society, was very interesting. Herr von Kénigsléw, a first- 
rate violinist, made his first appearance on that occasion. Ile led 
a quartet by Mendelssohn, assisted by Messrs. Schmidt, Witt, and 
Wildebrand Romberg; played Mayseder’s pianoforte trio with 
Messrs. O. Gollmick and Romberg, and also a solo by Ernst, He 
has great executive powers, and plays with much expression. 
Herr H. Romberg’ performed also a solo on the violoncello in 
excellent style, and Herr Wolfsohn a fantasia on the piano, in 
which he showed a perfect command over that instrument. 


Sicnor Givtio Reconpr's Matinegss.--'The second and last 
matinée musicale of this highly gifted and eminent artist was 
given in the new Beethoven Rooms, on Saturday morning, before 
a very fashionable and overflowing audience. Weber's grand duet 
concertante, in E flat, for pianoforte and concertina, was played in 
the most splendid manner by Mr. Salaman and Signor Regondi, 
and called forth vehement applause. Madame Macfarren sang 
“ Voi che sapete ” with the greatest expression and feeling ; and she 
also received much applause in Salaman’s song, “'Thinkest thou 
on me.” Mr. Whitworth sang Stradella’s preghiera “ Pieta di me 
dolente ” (1680), in his happiest manner, and was equally success- 
ful in Kucken’s song “ Good night, farewell.” Mr. C. Salaman 
played two delightful morceaux de salon on the pianoforte, 
“YAmor” and “Saltarella ;” the latter of which created quite a 
sensation, not only from the brilliant and energetic manner it was 
played, but from the peculiar vational character, being given in 
the same pointed manner. The broken time was played with a 
crisp and chaste touch, which produced the greatest effect, and 
was received with immense applause. Signor Regondi performed 
De Beriot’s concerto in D, on the concertina, in his exquisite 
style. The duet concertante, two concertinas (treble and tenor), 
by Signor Regondi and Mr. Blagrove, also received its full share 
of approbation. Signor Marras sang an arietta Napolitana with 
very great taste and expression, and was highly appreciated. 
Signor Regondi played Thalberg’s solo on arias, from Don Gio- 
vanni, on the guitar, in his most finished manner, and received the 
utmost amount of applause, although much apprehension was felt 
by the fair sex, just before the conclusion, for a heavy thunder 
storm occurred at the time, and one of theatrings of the guitar 
broke, which was rather improposto the talented artist. The 
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concert concluded with a solo on the concertina, from “ Le Pro- 
phéte,” which was played in the most wonderful manner by. Signor 
Giulio Regondi, who displayed therein his immense cxecution and 

ower over the instrument, as well as his refined expression and 
eeling, and the concert concluded amidst the unanimous and con- 
tinued applause of a highly delighted audience. M., Frelon was 
the conductor. 

Miss Bunriztp Winziams gave her morning concert in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Friday, which commenced with 
Curschman’s Trio “Ti Prego” very effectively sung by Miss 
Mary Watson, Madame Lemaire, and Mr. Thorpe Peed. Mr. 
Whitworth sang Vogel’s song “ Langedechu” in a very delightful 
manner, Miss Messent was particularly happy in Donizetti’s 
cavatina “Se Crudele,” and she also received great applause in 
Grantham’s new song “ The Soldier’s Wife,” Madame E. Garcia 
sang Rode’s air in her usual brilliant style, and was also greatly 
applauded in “La Festa.” The fair beneficiaire performed Men- 
delssohn’s rondo capricioso in E minor, in a delightfully crisp 
and energetic style; shealso played Osborne and De Beriot’s con- 
certante duet, for pianoforte and violin, with M. Sainton, in such 
a brilliant manner as to call forth very great applause. Miss B. 
Williams also played Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor (moon- 
light) in a very classical manner, and concluded with Weber's 
invitation Pour la Valse, which she played with both lightness 
and delicacy, as well as agreat amount of vigour and brilliancy, 
and received the loud and deserved congratulations of her numerous 
friends. Miss Mary Watson sang Abt’s song ‘‘ When the swallows 
fly towards home,” with much sweetness, taste, and feeling, and 
was very loudly applauded; she also sang a ballad in the second 
part, written and composed by Mrs. William Johnson, which 
was very much applauded. Mr. John Thomas excelled himself in 
Parish Alvar’s fantasia for the harp, on airs from “ I Montecehi ;” 
he played with the greatest brillianey and delicacy, his touch was 
clear, distinct, and resonant, and he was most highly appreciated 
and loudly applauded. Madame Lemaire sang “ Prende per me,” 
and “ Fille des mers,” in a very effective manner. M. Sainton’s 
solo on the violin was an exquisite performance, and received loud 
and continuous applause. Mr. Thorpe Peed sang Beethoven’s 
charming song “Adelaide,” with much expression and effect. 
Miss Emily Badger played Regondi’s solo on the concertina on 
“ Haydn’s Hymn tothe Emperor,” with much expression and taste, 
and was greatly applauded. Herr Redlick’s bass voice told out 
very well in Keller’s song “ Land of my dearest ;” although he was 
very nervous he did not lose his self-possession, and made a very 
favourable debut. The Misses Mascall sang Lavenu’s beautiful 
duet “ The sea elves.” Miss Bassano sang Rosini’s cavatina “ Ah! 
rendimi,” in her usual excellent style, and also received great 
applause on Signor Gordigiani’s “ O swallows, swallows,” and 
“Sio fossi.” The concert coucluded with Rossini’s “ La Carita.” 
Mr. Charles Salaman conducted the first part in his usual effective 
manner, and Herr Wilhelm Gantz conducted the second part. 

Herren Gorimick anp Kross.—The grand morning concert 
of these distinguished artists will take place on Monday next, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, at two o'clock, at which Madame 
Bockholtz Falconi and Signor Gardoni will assist, accompanied 
by other musical names of repute. _A full and efficient orchestra 
is engaged, and the programme is well selected and inviting. 

Herr Rercaart.— This talented vocalist has returned to 
Germany, to resume his engagement at Vienna. The name he 
has acquired in England, for his pure rendering of the best com- 
ge cannot but be of service to him in his native country. 

err Reichart has sung this season three times at the New Phil- 
harmonic Society, and once at the old Philharmonic Society ; twice 
at Mr. Ella’s Union, also at the Philharmonic Concerts of Dublin, 
Cambridge, and Norwich, and in the “ Freyschiitz ” at Drury Lane, 
on the occasion of M. Schirra’s benefit. 

Amateur Musrcan Socretry.—The seventh concert, on Mon- 
day night, was very fully attended. The programme was a good 
one, although the efficiency of the band was somewhat deterio- 
rated by the absence of some of the chief professional wind in- 
strumentalists, who were engaged at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, the overtures to La Gazza 


Ladra, Le Domino Noir, and Preciosa, the march from the Pro- 











phéte, and that from Charles Horsley’s oratorio of David, were 
all played with spirit, if not precisely with the desirable correct- 


ness. The most effective performance was decidedly the march 
of Mr. Horsley, which, though evidently modelled on one in 
Mendelssohn’s Athalia, is a composition of vigorous character, 
and instrumented very cleverly. The feature of the concert was 
Weber's concerto, in E flat, which was played by Mr. Waley, a 
young gentleman whose performance of Mendelssohn's first con- 
certo, last season, was much praised. Mr. Waley, who was but 
ill-accompanied by the orchestra (for which a reason has been 
already suggested), has a talent well worth cultivation. His 
reading of Weber’s concerto was sensible and unaffected. He 
played with great energy, and his execution of the bravura pas- 
sages was correct and decided. We should have preferred the 
times of the first and last movements a little quicker; but pro- 
bably the tempo adopted by Mr. Waley, under the circumstances, 
was the most judicious. At the end of the concerto he was re- 
warded with loud and well-merited applause. The programme of 
the eighth andlast concert, to take place on Monday fortnight, pro- 
mises to be highly interesting. Besides the symphony in A 
minor of Mendelssohn, two MS. overtures are promised—one by 
Mr. Osborne, the talented and zealous conductor of tlie society's 
concerts, and another by Mr. Alfred Mellon. The latter has 
already been played, with great and well-deserved success, at one 
of the most interesting and strictly “ classical” concerts of the 
present season, given by Messrs. Alfred Mellon, Hausmann, and 
Pratten, which press of important matter alone prevented us from 
noticing, and at which the second symphony (posthumous) of 
Mendelssohn, was played better than it has ever been previously 
played in England, except at the concerts of the New Philhar- 
monic Society. We shall be much pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Mellon’s overture a second time.—Times. 

Mapame Cuarron, the celebrated prima donna of the Opera 
Comique, the universal favourite of Mr, Mitchell’s public at the St. 
James’s Theatre, is in London. She returns to Marseilles next 
autumn. Her success has been unprecedented. 

Mapame Jenny Linp Orro GotpscumypT has left London for 
Switzerland. All hopes of hearing her this season, are, therefore, 
at an end. 

Mpuiz. Joanna Wacner has left London for Hamburgh. 
All hopes of hearing her this season are not, therefore, at an end 
—since she is coming back again. 

Miss Emma Goopman.—The concert of this young pianist, who 
made her first appeal to the public last night, came off at the Bees 
thoven Rooms, and will be noticed at length in our next. Mean- 
while, we can aver that Miss Emma Goodman achieved a decided 
and legitimate success, and afforded very high promise of her 
future career. 

Surrey Zootogica, Garpens.—The Floricultural Society 
gave a flower-show here on Wednesday. The day being fine, the gar- 
dens were well filled, and the show-booths crowded. The geraniums 
were especial objects of admiration, both from their beauty and 
variety. Among the prizes, the Brazilian plant (so we understood 
it to be), Stanhopia tigrina, presented by Miss Rollisson, attracted 
most attention. It resembles a huge honeysuckle, both in 
appearance and scent. ‘There was an excellent selection of 
music, at the termination of which the Cyclops were seen forging 
thunder and lightning, to the great admiration of the visitors ; and 
the usual splendid display of fireworks terminated the amusements 
at a little before ten. Fine weather, and M. Jullien’s band, which is 
to commence its engagement next Monday, are alone wanting to 
make the gardens as joyous and attractive as ever. 

Eneuisu Giuee AND Mapricgat Unton.—(E. Land, Hon. Sec.) 
—The first series of Morning Concerts, at the above elegant 
theatre, terminated on Thursday last, and we are glad to find the 
success of this excellent socicty has been so flattering and decided 
that two additional concerts are to be given on the Ist and 
8th July, when Miss Louisa Pyne will resume her valuable 
assistance. ‘lhe selection of glees and madrigals was the most 
varied and effective we have ever listened to, there being no less 
than six encores—a sure test that the exertions of Miss Eliza 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Messrs, Francis, Land, Swift, and Frank Bodda, 
were duly appreciated by the audience. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. W. B.—Miss Darlacher, we believe, is still in the profession. 

T. E. B.—Madlle. Krinitz has not appeared in public this season, 
owing toa very severe illness. We are glad to say she is now 
convalescent, and has left London for Germany, for change of air, 
and will return about a month, when, no doubt, T.E.B, will have 
an opportunity of hearing the fair pianist perform, and will 
then be able to judge for himself. 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC ADAPTED 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


‘TROIS AIRS ECOSSAIS,” with Variations, by C. W. Glover, 
namely, No. 1, Annie Laurie; No. 2, Auld Lang Syne; No. 3, The Blue 
Bells of Scotland; price 2s. each. ‘ ai 
rPBols AIRS ANGLAIS, with Variations, by C. W. Glover, 
No. 1, God Save the Queen; No. 2, Rule Britannia; No. 3, British Grenadier 
March ; price 2s. each. } , 
ROIS AIRS IRLANDAIS, with Variations, by C. W. Glover, 
No. 1, Evelyn’s Bower; No. 2, Gramacree; No. 3, a Rose Tree; price 2s, each, 
Rob AIRS ITALIENS, with Variations, by C. W. Glover, 


No. 1, Nel Silenzio; No. 2, Non wha sguardo; No 3, Ti rin franca; price 





4 h. 
r HREE FAVOURITE ITALIAN AIRS, “Three favourite 


Scotch Airs,” and @ great variety of other pieces by the above admired 
TSEAUTIES OF ITALY, in 19 numbers, by Albert Keller, 
EAUTIES OF HANDEL, in 18 numbers, by A. Schubert, 
Ls ‘DELICES DE LOPERA, in 14 numbers, by T. Valentine, 
ES PETITS VOYAGEURS MUSICALES, 12 very easy 


rondos, by M. Rovena, price ls, each. x 
ES PETITES SCEURS, 24 very easy duets on popular airs, 
by Albert Keller, price Is. each. 
Catalogues, with the pieces progressively classed, may be had gratis. 
HE BELLE OF THE WEST WALTZES, by John Pridham, 
exquisitely illustrated by Brandard; 3s. single, 4s. duet. 
HE MAY QUEEN WALTZES, by John Pridham, beauti- 
fully illustrated in Chromo by Bran ‘ard ; 3s, single, 4s. duet. 
ETITES PERLES DE L’EXPOSITION, in numbers, beauti- 
fully illustrated, No. 1, The Attack; No. 2, The Deliverer; No. 3, The 
Angler’s Polka; price 2s. 6d. each. 
ES PETITES PERLES DES SAISONS, in numbers, splen- 
didly illustrated by Brandard in colors, price 2s. 6d, each, 
London: Lee & CoxnzEap, 48, Albemarle-street. 
N.B.—New Editions of ‘‘Keller’s Pianoforte School,” 4s. ; and ** Farmer’s 
Violin Tutor,” 5s.; continuation of di‘to, 3s. 
Catalogues with full particulars may be had gratis of the publishers. 





HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 ree suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mary’s-street, 
Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir, At the age of 
18 my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent cold, which settled in her Ings, and 
ever since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her 
agonies were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of 
rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without 
effect; her health suffered severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. I had 
often read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; 
and, as a last resource, after every other remedy had proved useless, she con- 
sented to do so. She commenced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is 
now in good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep 
sound and undisturbed. Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during 
the last 43 years, and contrast them with her present enjoyment of health, you would 
iudeed fee) delighted in having been the means of greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. {Sisned) Wiitiam GALPIN. 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases :— 


Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts — Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Uleers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 


toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sore-throats Yaws 

Flies . ings Skin-diseases 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London; and by all 
Se Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots 
and boxes, at Is. 1$d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 228., and 338, each, There is a 
very consijera le saving in taking the larger “izes. 


N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box: 


MARCHE HONGROISE DE FAUST, 


As performed at the Sixth Concert of the New Philharmonic 
ius Society, composed and arranged for Pianoforte by Hector Berlioz, is now pub- 
ished at 

Cramer, Beale and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


OHLER’S Norma, Schulz’s Wedding Polka, Cooper’s Birth- 
day March, Schulz’s Pas Redouble, Rosellen, Deux Airs, book 1 and 2, 
7 Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


NEW PORTRAITS OF 


HANDEL, MOZART, BEETHOVEN & MENDELSSOHN, 


MESSRS. BOOSEY have just published Four uniform and 
beautifully executed Portraits of these great masters, taken from the most 
authentic subjects, and drawn on stone by hig hly talented artistes. Size, 25 in. by 
20in. Price 6s. each, or 21s. the set. 

T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


M. PRUDENT’S LE REVEIL DES FEES, 


PFBFORMED before the Queen by the author, is published 
this morning, price 4s. 
T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


M. PRUDENT’S VILLANELLE, 


PERFORMED by the author at his Second Concert, and encored, 
is published this morning, price 4s. 
T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


EWER & G0,.’S NEWEST PUBLICATIONS, 


Mendelssohn. Finale to the First Act of Lorely, an unfinished opera, 
for soprano. and chorus—Pianolorte score... 4. oe 
Full score .., ove ove ove ase ove we oe =18s. Od. 

















Chorus parts ove ooo ove ove ove eee 3s. Od. 
Orchestra parts... eos oes eee eve vee ow. 15s. Od. 

Do. Recitatives, Trio and Choruses, composed for an oratorio 
entitled ‘*Christus’—Pianoforte score... one one 8s. Od. 
Full score ... eve ove ove eve one ooo ww. ‘18s. Od. 
Chorus parts oe one on ose a one eee 6s. Od, 
Orchestra parts... eee tee eee ove oe ow. 138, 6d. 
Do. Music to tragedy, (2dipus—full score te oes ww. 45s. Od, 
Do. Music to Antigone do. P 54s. Od 


N.B. A new Book of Songs in course of publication. 
3 Sacred songs, ‘‘ Faith,” “‘ Hope,” and “ Charity,” each 2s, Od 
Amphion Waltzes —for Pianoforte Solo oe owe = aes. Gd 


Elsasser. 
Klauhold. 


‘(AT EVE UPON THE LOWE SEA SHORE,” 


BALL D, written by H. W. SALMON, composed by GUGLI- 

ELMO. Illustrated by Brandard. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

G. Dix and Co., in consequence of parties finding a difficulty of obtaining this 
very popular ballad, beg to inform the public that it may be had at their establish- 
ment, 284, Regent-street, Portland-place, and that it will be sent post free to any 
part of the metropolis or United Kingdom on receipt of the amount in postage 
stamps. 

as My Life was bright,” Ballad, written by R. Rhodes Reed, Esq , composed by 
Carlo Minasi. 2s. 

New Italian Songs by Guglielmo: “Il Labbro,” “T’Amo,” “ Uno sguardo.” 
2s. 6d. each. 

Just published, ‘‘ Beautiful June,” Ballad, by Benedict Vaughan, price 2s, 
Onward! onward! don’t be Dreaming,” by the same composer, price 2s. Sent 
post free to any part of the metropolis or United Kingdom. 

G. Dix & Co., 284, Regent-street. 


FOR TEACHERS OF THE PIANOFORTE & AMATEURS 


A COLLECTION of CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS for 
the Pianoforte Solo, and with Orchestral Accompaniments, by ancient and 
modern masters, viz.: Mozart, Beethoven, C. M, de Weber, J. N. Hummel, L. P. 
Pixis, Chopin, Bertini, Taubert, Thalberg, Dohler, &c, &c., for sale at a quarter cost 
price. No. 4, Red Lion-square, Holborn. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF VOCALISATION, 


Tue great success that attended the first exhibition of this 
school, and acknowledged by the press (after only fifteen months’ instruction), 
at the Concert recently given in the Hanover-square Rooms, fully justifies Mr. 
Flowers in announcing his intention of permanently establishing ar operatic 
school of singing, for professional students only, under the above title. 

Terms of admission for each student, including an Italian master, to be Sixty 
Guineas for two years (no shorter period being allowed), to be paid quarterly in 
advance. 














For further particulars, apply to Mr. Flowers, 8, Keppel-street, Russell-square, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOGIETY, EXETER HALL, 


(ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—On MONDAY, JULY the 5th, 
will be performed, as an extra subscription concert, Spohr’s Oratorio, CALVARY. 
Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, 
Mr, Benson, Mr. Lawler, and Herr Formes, The Orchestra, the most extensive in 
Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 ‘double -basses), nearly 700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s. ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Central Area, numbered seats, 105. 6d, each ;, at 
the Society’s office, 6, Exeter Hall. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. -COSTA.—A full rehearsal of Spohr’s 
CALVARY will take place in the large hall on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 
half-past seven for eight precisely, under the direction of ‘Mr. Costa, which it is 
requested every member of the orchestra will attend, The vocal score of the 
oratorio, the original price of which was 30s., isnow published by the society at 103.— 
and together with the separate vocal and instrumental parts may be cbtained at the 
Society’s office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


QUARTETT ASSOCIATION. 
WILLIS'S ROOMS, ST. JAMES'S. 


NDER the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, and Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent.—The SIXTH and LAST PERFORMANCE this s2ason will 
take place on WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 30th, 1852, commencing at a 
quarter past Three o’clock precisely. Executants—Madame Plcye] (being her last 
appearance in London this season) ; Flute, Mr. R.S. Pratten ; Oboe, Mr. Nicholson ; 
Horn, Mr. Jarcett; Contra-basso, Mr, Howell; Violin, M. Sainton and Mr. Cooper ; 
Viola, Mr. Hill; Violoncello, Sig. Pia‘ti. Programme—Quartett (MS.), Macfarren ; 
Grand Sonata, Op. 47, Beethoven; Quartett, Ne. 63, Haydn; Grand Septuor, 
Hummell. T.ckets, 10;. 6d. each, may be had of Messrs. Addison, & Co., 210, 
Regent-street; Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond-street; J. A. Turner, 19, Poultry, 
City; M. Sainton, 4, Cork-street, Bond-street; Signor Piatti, 51, S'anhope-street, 
Regent’s-park ; and of Mr. Cooper, 3, Windsor Cottages, Haverstock-hill. 


QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S, 
AD. PLEYEL, whose departure for the Continent was fixed 


for the 25th inst., having kindly consented to prolong her stay one week, in 
order to perform at the Sixth and Last Matinee of the Quartett Association, it is 
respectfully announced that the performance willtake place on Wednesday Morning 
June 30th, instead of July 7th, as hitherto announced. This will positively be the 
last occasion on which Madame Pleyel will appear in London during the present 
season. ‘Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be had of Messrs. Addison & Co., 210, Regent- 
street; Leader & Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


THE Subscribers and the public are respectfully informed that 

the EIGHTH and LAST CONCERT of the season will take place on MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 28th inst., at the HANOVER SQUAKE ROOMS. Pro- 
gramme :—Sinfonia (Im Frien, ‘ Impressions in the country”), Ferdinand Hiller, to 
be performed under the composer’s direction; Concerto, violin, M. Vieuxtemps, 
Beethoven ; Ove;ture, Jessonda, Spohr; Sinfonia in A minor, No. 3, Mendelssohn : 
Overture, Leonora, Beethoven. Vocal performers—Madame Clara Novello and 
Signor Gardoni. Conduetor, M. Costa. To commence at Eight o'clock. Single 
Tickets, £1 1s.; Double Tickets, £1 10s.; Triple Tickets, £2 5s.; to be had at 
Messrs. Addison and Co,’s, 210, Regent-street. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


Me. SCIPION ROUSSELOT respectfully announces that he 
4+ will give for his BENEFIT an EXTRA PERFORMANCE on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, JULY 7th, when the following eminent artists will appear: Vocalists— 
Mesdlles. Birch, E. Birch, A. Dolby, and Miss Dolby; Violins, Messrs. Vieuxtemps, 
Joachim, Sainton, and Camillo, Sivori; Contra-basso, Signor Bottesini; P:anoforte, 
Herr Hallé. The programme will include two compositions by 8. Rousselot, a 
Quintett for Pianoforte, &c., and a Vocal Quartett for four female voices. Tickets 
to be obtained of Messrs. Rousselot and Co,, 66, Conduit-street, Regent-street, and 
at the principal Music sellers, 


MUSICAL UNION, 


DIRECTOR'S MATINEE, on TUESDAY NEXT, at Three 
o’clock, at WILLIS’S KOOMS. Quintet (posth.) in B flat, Mendelssohn 




















(by desire); Morgeau a quatre mains, pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss and C. Hallé ; 
Granda Trio, B flat, Beethoven—Hallé, Viecxtemps and Piatti; Solo, violin, Vieux- 
temps; Solo, Contra-basso, Bottesini; Sulos, pianoforte, Mdlle. Clauss. Vocalist— 
Signor Gardoni. Visitors are requested to procure tickets at Cramer and Co.’s to 
J, ELLA, Director, 


facilitate ingress, Doors open at half-past Two. 








MADAME ‘AND HERR GOFFRIE 


[ AVE the honour to announce that their ANNUAL CONCERT 

will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS on THURSDAY MORNING, JULY Ist, 
1852, to. commence at half-past Two o'clock. Vocalists—Madame A ~ Bockholtz 
Faleoni, Madlle. Theresa Magner, Miss Ellen Rowland, and Herr vwa der Osten. 
Instrumentalists—Piano, Madame.Goffric, and Miss Clara Hemming. (pupil of 
Madame Goffrie) ; Violin, Herr Joseph Joachim and Herr Goffrie; Violoncello, 
Herr H Conductors, Mr. Frank Mori and Herr’A. Gollmick. Tickets, 
7s. each; Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d.; to be had of Herr Goffrie, 16, Charing Cross, 
and at the principal Music-warehouses, 


MRS, ALEXANDER NEWTON 


H4s the honour to announce’a MATINEE MUSICALE at 

her residence, 5, PERCY-STREET, BEDFORD-SQUARE, TUESDAY, 
JUNE 29th, instant at ‘I'wo o’clock (uuder the patronag: of the Queen’s Advocate, 
Lady Harding, Mrs, Hunter Rodwell, Mrs. Arthur Farre, Mre. James Dewar, and 
Williamson Ramsay, T. F. Gibson, and T, Halford, Esqrs.); assisted by Mesdames 
E. Stewart, Braham, Brougham and Macfarren; Messrs, Swift, Weiss, V. and G. 
Collins, Ward, Richardson, Billet, Anschuez, C. Salamans, and Biletta. 

‘Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, of Mrs. Newton, and the Music-sellers. 


MISS ROSE BRAHAM 


H4s the honour to announce that her FIRST CONCERT 

will take place at EXETER HALL on WEDNESDAY, JULY 7th, to com- 
mence at Eight o’cl>ck precisely. Vocalists—Mesdames Alexander Newton, Broug- 
ham, E. Brougham, Lascelles, Jacobs, M. Collins, Stabbach, Messent, and Rose 
Braham; MM. Swift, George Tedder, Onorati, Carran, Wallworth, Williams and 
Frank Bodda. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Herr Hennen; Violin, Viotti Collins ; 
Violoncello, G. Collins ; Concertinas, G. and J. Case. Conductors, MM. Charles 
Salaman, Haskins and Anschuez. Sta'ls, 7s,; Reserved Seats, 4s.; T.ckets, 2s.; 
to be had of all the principal Music sellers, and stalls only of Miss Rose Braham, 
22, Upper Seymour-street, Portman-square. 


HERREN GOLLMICK AND KLOSS 


AVE the honour to announce that they will give a GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT with FULL ORCHESTRA, on MONDAY, JUNE 
28, atthe HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. Vocalists—Madlle. Falconi and Signor 
Gardoni. Instrumentalists—Herr Hausmann, Mr. John Thomas, and Herren 
Gollmick and Kloss, The Orchestra will be on the most extensive scale, and will 
include several of the most eminent performers in London. Single Ticket, 10s. 6d. ; 
Family ‘Ticket (to admit three), 2ls.; to be had of Herr Gollmick, 12, Lower 
Belgrave-place; Herr Kloss, 4, Stanley-place, Paddington; and of the principal 
Music sellers. Reserved Seats, 15s.; to be had only of Herr Gollmick, Herr Kloss, 
and Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street. 


MR. FRANK BODDA 


B® to announce to his Friends and Pupils that his SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place at thee NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, on 
FRIDAY, JULY 2nd. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to be obtained at Mr. Frank 
Bodda’s residence, 42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE 


\W ILL COMMENCE at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens 

on MONDAY, JUNE the 28th, for one month only. In order to render his 
Concerts @’Ete at the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens as Priltiant and attractive as 
his Concerts d’Hiver at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, M. Jullien has for this 
season secured the services of Signor Bottesini, Herr Koenig (exclusively), Miss 
Cicely Nott, and the following celebrated performers on their respective instruments : 
MM. Bauman, Lazarus, Cioffi, Jarrett, H. Cclinet, Sonnenberg, Lavigne, Engelke, 
Paque, Wuile, &c,, the whole forming an Orchestra of 100 performers. Conduc- 
tor, M. Jullien. Admission, One Shilling. The concert to commence at half-past 
Six, and conclude at half-past Nine. Grand Display of Fireworks, and Eruption 
of Mount Etna at 10, 


VALUABLE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


Numerous choice Musical Instruments, Modern Pianofortes, etc. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property, 


: will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, in the second week 
in July, a valuable Musical Library of a distinguished cathedral singer deceased, 
including many clas-ical works; and the Stock of a Music-seller declii.ing business, 
removed from Upper Berketey-street, comprising modern music, several new cottage 
pianofortes and other valuable instruments, Catalogues are preparing. 

*4* The Lease of the desirable business premises, No. pper Berkeley-street, 
held at a moderate rent, will be included in the sale, if not previously disposed of. 
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